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PREFACE 


TuE purpose of this book is to give a point of view 
for the study of the New Testament, whether by 
the student with his Greek text at hand, or by the 
layman with his English Bible. The central 
theme of the documents contained in the New 
Testament is Jesus Christ, His influence and its 
results. Everything else will fall into its proper 
place and proportion when it is rightly related to 
that. On the other hand, by isolating the theme, 
we get an opportunity of recognising the true 
character of the record, and so of appreciating the 
strong current of thought and feeling that underlies 
its quiet surface. It is the revolution of thought 
and the transformation of character attested by 
these records which provide one of the bases of our 
faith in Christ to-day. The attempt to exhibit 
these as clearly and as vividly as possible, though it 
may have been made before, has not yet been made 
too often. The old view-point has not yet been 
abandoned for the new and better one. From that 
view-point men saw the thought of the New Testa- 
ment as lying on one level plane, the ideas about 
Christ which were held by those who believed on 
Him, as constant from Matthew to Revelation. 
The image that now presents itself is rather that of 
a sea thrown into turmoil by the wind of the Spirit, 
vii 
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or of liquid in a vessel violently disturbed by 
chemical reaction, and only slowly settling down 
into crystalline forms. The peace, hope, and 
confidence of the Church are only attained after 
the upheaval of cherished convictions, mental and 
spiritual agitation, and stages of provisional assent, 
all of which bear witness to the pressure of a 
tremendous experience. This experience was ulti- 
mately due to the invasion of the world by the 
personality of Jesus. And the character of the 
experience is a measure of the greatness and the 
newness of that personality. 

The method of treatment is necessarily different 
in the first chapter from that adopted in those that 
follow. The Gospels record, in the main, events 
and teaching, from which it is our task to deduce 
the impression which was produced through them. 
The Epistles, on the other hand, record impressions 
and results, from which we have to deduce the facts 
and experiences that lie behind them. The domi- 
nating question suggested by the one is, Who is He 
that thus makes Himself felt? In the other, a 
further question presses for answer, What has He 
done that He is thus accounted of ? 

As for the general method and purpose of these 
chapters, it may be summed up in the words of 
Luther : 

‘‘ Therefore we can have no certain proof of the 
Deity of Christ unless we enfold and enclose our 
hearts in the sayings of Scripture. For the Scrip- 
tures begin very gently, and lead us to Christ as toa 
man, then afterwards to a Lord over all creatures, 
and after that toa God. So do I enter delightfully 
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and learn to know God. The philosophers and 
all wise men have waited to begin from above ; and 
so they have become fools. We must begin from 
below, and after that come upwards.”’ 


I desire to record my gratitude to my friend, 
Dr. J. Vernon Bartlett, who has kindly read the 
the proofs for me. To him I owe many valuable 
criticisms and suggestions. 

OAs 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, 
8th January, 1918. 


Since the book was ready for the press, I have observed that 
there is a very similar analysis of the experience of Redemption in 
the Kerr Lectures recently published by Professor Walker, of 
Kingston. It may be well to state that the substance of Chapter 111 
was given in lectures at Oxford in 1914. 


CHAPTER I 
SJESUS,” 
1. INTRODUCTION 


‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?” So did 
those who had known Jesus of Nazareth from His 
childhood express their conviction that He was one 
of themselves. Three years had hardly elapsed 
before a considerable body of men and women who 
had known this same Jesus, who had seen Him die a 
shameful death, were offering to Him worship such 
as is due to God, testifying by their lives, and some 
of them by their constancy under persecution, that 
they submitted to Him as men do to God alone. 
Within the next half-century this conviction had 
become the core of a Gospel, which was preached 
with wide acceptance in many parts of the Roman 
Empire. The “ carpenter’s son ”’ from an obscure 
village in a distant corner of the Empire was being 
proclaimed as the incarnate Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world, and was being worshipped as such by 
many thousands drawn from different races and 
creeds. 

The fact itself is amazing, and it only becomes 
more amazing in proportion as we do justice to the 
conditions under which it emerged. The centre 
and birthplace of the new faith was Judaism. 
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Among its most convinced and eager propagators 
were Jews. They,and the religion theyrepresented, 
were distinguished by intense, not to say fanatical, 
monotheism. Anyone knowing them and their 
history would have pronounced it a prioriincredible, 
that within this circle there could arise a belief in 
what could be described as ‘ another God,” and 
that He should be One who had been known as man. 
It was, indeed, only after three centuries, and after 
prolonged speculation and debate, that a later 
generation of Christians arrived at a doctrine of the 
Godhead which secured at once the Divinity of Christ 
and the Oneness of God. How great then must have 
been the pressure, from whatever source it came, 
which led men even in the first century to frame and 
hold fast the paradox—tThere is but One God: but 
Jesus is God. And whatever other elements may 
have contributed to that pressure, there can be no 
doubt that its central and surpassing source was the 
personality of Jesus Himself. 

It is therefore a problem of commanding interest 
that hes before us,—how are we to account for the 
revolution of thought which thus took place, for 
the unquestioning acceptance of this paradox? And 
the problem has become, if more insistent, yet in 
some respects more hopeful of solution, as we have 
come to see that certain lines of explanation, which 
commended themselves in former times, will no 
longer suffice. Two of these in particular call for 
notice, the explanation from prophecy, and the 
explanation from the evidential value of miracles. 
If we ask, Why should the Jews have “‘ believed in 
Christ’’? What was the evidence laid before them? 
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we find that the answer which has long been thought 
sufficient is somewhat as follows. At a certain 
point in history Jesus of Nazareth appeared in 
Palestine. Many things connected with Him, His 
birth, His ministry, His death, and even His 
resurrection, had been foretold by the prophets of 
the Old Testament. Their predictions of a coming 
Deliverer, which had waited so long for fulfilment, 
combined to produce a form of expectation to which 
the Person and character of Jesus recognisably 
corresponded. It ought not to have been difficult 
for men of impartial judgement to recognise Him as 
the expected Messiah. Further,it was assumed that 
on the same ground the Jews might have at once 
recognised Him as a supernatural Being, the “ Son 
of God,” in a sense corresponding to that in which 
it is used in the Creeds of the Church. The Synoptic 
Gospels appear to record instances where He was 
indeed so recognised, and it seemed only a natural 
consequence that men should “ fall down and wor- 
ship Him.’’ And that some did so acknowledge, not 
only His Messiahship, but the Divine status which 
that was understood to involve, was held to show 
that others had the material for coming to the same 
conclusion had they chosen to make use of it. 
But with our new understanding of the Bible, 
and specially of the purpose and character of 
prophecy, it is no longer possible to argue thus. 
What is common to nearly all the prophets is the 
sure anticipation that God will shortly intervene 
for the deliverance of His people, or at least a 


1See e.g. Pascal’s Pensées chap, 7, and passim: ‘‘La plus grande 
des preuves de Jésus-Christ sont les prophéties.” 
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remnant of them. But there is between them wide 
divergence as to the form and method of the deliver- 
ance, and as to the agent, if any, through whom the 
deliverance was to be accomplished. And the 
portrait of a ‘‘ Messiah ” with which godly Jews of 
our Lord’s time are understood to have been pro- 
vided, is not one which is completely depicted on 
any page or by any prophet of the Old Testament. 
It is due to the combination of figures and 
features belonging to forms of the expectation 
which were originally distinct. That combination 
had been made by the Jews long after prophecy had 
ceased. Moreover, it was due to their putting a 
secondary interpretation on the prophecies, after 
time had shown that they were not to be fulfilled 
according to the original expectation of the prophet. 
Strictly speaking, such prophecy could have eviden- 
tial value in connection with Jesus only if it had 
been so intended by the prophet who gave it 
utterance. But this would exclude nearly all 
that has since passed as ‘ Messianic ’’ prophecy. 
As uttered by the prophet much of it referred 
to a much nearer future, and to a very different 
figure from that even of an ideal “ Messiah.” It 
is no doubt possible for us, looking back, to see 
how in the figure of an ideal king of Israel, or an 
ideal priest or prophet, there were adumbrated 
features in the character and functions of Christ. 
But Jesus presented Himself to His contemporaries 
neither as king nor as priest. It is true also that 
there were certain prophecies to which He drewatten- 
tion as illustrating His own function and ministry 
(cf. Le. iv. 18): but it is very doubtful whether these 
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prophecies had previously been classed as ‘‘Mes- 
sianic.’’ For the rest, it is not on the large con- 
ceptions of Messianic character that the supposed 
argument from prophecy relies, but on detailed 
predictions of incidents and experiences. And of 
these it must be said, that any Messianic significance 
which they had prior to the writing of the Gospels, 
was due, not to the purpose of the prophet, but to 
subsequent interpretation. 

But further, it must be granted, that neither the 
traditional portrait of the Messiah, nor any modifi- 
cation of it which we can suppose to have been 
current at the time of the Advent, was so reproduced 
in the Person of Jesus as to make His identifica- 
tion as the Messiah a matter of course, even 
for men of good-will. It was only when He had 
drawn out into consciousness the kind of need He 
had come to satisfy, and when He had begun to 
satisfy it, that men said : This must be the Promised 
One, even though He does not fulfil what we have 
been taught chiefly’ to look for. An Evangelist 
like the writer of the first Gospel takes delight in 
drawing attention to Old Testament types and 
parallels for things done or experienced by Jesus ; 
but even for him they are illustrations of His 
Messiahship rather than proofs of it. The Messiah 
commonly expected by the Jews He certainly was 
not. 

Once more, even had prophecy pointed to Jesus 
as Messiah with a distinctness with which we cannot 


1A study of Mk. i. 2-3 will show how the collector of such 
prophecies might modify the original text so as to bring out the 
Messianic significance which he attached to it. 
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credit it, it would fall far short of the explanation 
which we are seeking. It would not account for 
the offering of Divine honour to Jesus. For the 
figure on which prophecy sought to fix the hope of 
Judaism was always the figure of aman. Only in 
Daniel, where prophecy is passing over into apo- 
calyptic, does it begin to show any transcendent 
character ; and even there the figure is not that of a 
Messiah, but a symbol of the ideal nation. For the 
prophets it was God Himself who was to be the 
Divine Deliverer, the Saviour (e.g. Is. xlix. 26, 
Ix. 16). 

Old Testament prophecy provided material for 
building up, or clothing, the conception of Jesus 
which formed itself in the minds of His disciples, 
and ultimately for linking Him and His work to the 
Divine plan. But we can no longer assign to it any 
commanding influence in creating that conception, 
or trace in it the sufficient cause of that revolution 
in thought which constitutes our problem. 

The situation is not different in respect of the 
miracles as a possible means of accounting for the 
attitude taken up to Jesus. Down to quite recent 
times these were regarded as furnishing proof that 
here was a Person who exercised and displayed 
the powers of God, such as omniscience and omni- 
potence, whom, therefore, it should not have been 
difficult to recognise as God made flesh. And 
again, it was only culpable blindness that pre- 
vented so many of His contemporaries from 
acknowledging the Godhead veiled. But closer 
study of the New Testament, and especially of the 
Synoptic Gospels, displays the precarious founda- 
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tion of this argument. Apart altogether from any 
question as to the historicity of the miracles, it has 
become clear that this was neither their purpose 
nor their result. Once Jesus asked men to infer 
from His power to work a miracle His power to 
forgive sins; in general, He claimed to cast out 
demons “‘ by the Spirit of God ” ; but it is nowhere 
in the Synoptic Gospels suggested that His power to 
work miracles is a proof of His Divinity. His own 
attitude to the power He wielded was not consistent 
with any use of it for the purpose of demonstration. 
And none of those who truly believed on Him were 
moved to do so by seeing a miracle wrought. Even 
to His own Resurrection He attached no such 
significance. Did He not deprecate it in advance ? 
‘Neither will they believe though one rise from 
the dead.’’ And when St. Peter, after Pentecost, 
refers to the subject, the utmost inference he draws 
from the ‘‘ mighty works ”’ of Christ is that ‘‘ God 
was with him ”’ (Ac. x. 38). 

We cannot therefore any longer be content with 
these traditional explanations of the recognition 
of Jesus as Messiah, Lord and God. The true 
explanation must be sought through a study of the 
impression that was made by Him on the men with 
whom He came in contact, and that first ‘‘ in the 
days of his flesh.” 

It is for such study that the Synoptic Gospels © 
provide material. For what is known as a “ Life 
of Christ ’’ they are quite inadequate. There can 
be no biography of Jesusof Nazareth. Thematerials 
for it do not exist. Our Lord’s life on earth lasted 
for some thirty years ; He had ten years of active 
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manhood, three, or possibly only one, of public 
ministry; but the actual number of days in His life, 
concerning which we have information, does not 
exceed forty or fifty in all. Those who first gave 
the ‘“ Gospels’’ their familiar name, understood 
their character better than those who have sought 
to use them in order to construct a biography. 
Each of them is part of the Gospel, the ‘‘ Great 
News,’’ according to one or other of the Evangelists. 
Severally and together they record certain great 
crises in the life of Jesus, certain great andsignificant 
actions, and a ministry of teaching, of which the 
central subject was the Kingdom of God. Their 
contents have been collected and set down in the 
light of the death and rising again of the Lord, 
which each of the Evangelists narrates with signifi- 
cant fulness. | 

When all this is put together, it provides abund- 
ant material, not for a ‘Life of Christ,’’ but for 
another purpose, and that a greater one. That is, 
to make Jesus known to men, to make Him live 
before them, to reproduce in successive generations 
the impression which He made on men of His own 
race and time. And it isremarkable and true, that 
for this purpose it is not necessary to collect and 
combine all that is here recorded concerning Him. 
Many of His utterances, many of His actions, have 
this singular quality, that even when taken by 
themselves they convey an adequate, though it may 
be not a complete, impression of His personality 
and significance formen. The Great Invitation, for 
example (Mat. xi. 28-30), the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, the Great Thanksgiving (Mat. xi. 25-27), 
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or the Institution of the Supper, stamp on the 
receptive mind an impression of Him which is 
approximately complete, one which other of His 
recorded words and deeds supplement indeed but 
wholly confirm. As Weinel has said, “It is 
precisely the greatness of Jesus, and the peculiarity 
of the tradition regarding Him, that every one of 
His brief sayings and every one of Hisparables, and 
the stories concerning Him, display His inner 
character entire, and display it so clearly that 
even the unlearned man may receive from it the 
deepest impression.” 

The Gospels have thus the power to reproduce 
in one generation after another the impression which 
Jesus made on men who saw Him in the flesh : but 
they also serve another purpose. They record the 
original impression that He made, and give us the 
opportunity to analyse it. And our first task is to 
ascertain with the help of the Synoptic Gospels 
what that impression was, and out of what elements 
it was built up. 


2. THE MATERIAL THAT RECEIVED THE 
IMPRESSION 


Before considering the impression, however, it 
is necessary to take note of the material on which 
it was made. Just as the impression made by a die 
_ is affected by qualities in that on which it is stamped, 
so the impression made by Jesus, and recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels, was conditioned by certain 
qualities in the men with whom He came in con- 
tact, by their temperament, and by the religious 
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ideas with which their minds were furnished. And 
while there were certain profound differences in 
respect of religious outlook and conviction between 
the Jews with whom our Lord came in contact 
and the Jews as we know them from the Old 
Testament, even the Jews of Nehemiah’s time, 
there were further important differences between 
the population of Galilee and the Jews of Judaea 
and Jerusalem. And as it was in Galilee that 
Jesus spent nearly all His life, so the men and 
women with whom He came in contact were for the 
most part Galileans. 

It was not without reason that the district north 
of the Plain of Esdraelon had long been known as 
‘Galilee of the Gentiles” (Is. ix. 1). It had 
deserved that name, as it had borne it from the 
Exile till about a century before the Advent. For 
but few of the Jews who returned from Babylon had 
settled in the northern district ; and those who did. 
so were withdrawn by Simon Maccabeus, leaving 
people of alien race and religion in possession. On 
the other hand, a tide of immigration from the 
south appears to have set in subsequently, and 
about the end of the first century B.c. the inhabi- 
tants as a whole were compelled by John Hyrcanus 
to adopt the Law and become Jews.? 

There is no indication that the Galileans, who 
thus became Jews, were not loyal to their religion. 
‘That the Messianic tempers were stronger in 
Galilean than in any other Jewish hearts is most 
certain.’’ But this was in part due to the stronger 


1See Sir G. A. Smith, in Historical Geography of Palestine, p, 414, 
note; also Bevan, Jerusalem under the High Priests, p. 116, 
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reaction that was necessary in face of the greater 
pressure of alien thought and culture. Since the 
time of Alexander the Great there had been a 
steady infiltration, especially into northern Pales- 
tine, of Greek-speaking settlers, and also of Greek 
culture. These must be thought of as concentrated 
in the principal towns east and west of the Jordan 
(e.g. “‘ the cities of the Decapolis’’), and yet as 
radiating Hellenistic influences throughout the 
district. One result of this, which is of importance 
in connection with the New Testament, is that we 
must presume a considerable acquaintance with 
colloquial Greek, even in that section of the people 
which habitually spoke Aramaic. ‘‘ That Jesus 
Himself and His Apostles regularly used Aramaic is 
beyond question, but that Greek was also at com- 
mand is almost equally certain.’’4 

Another fact of no inconsiderable moment was 
that between Jerusalem, with the Temple, and 
Galilee there lay the broad belt of Samaria. This 
intervening country, nearly forty miles across, was 
occupied by a race alien from the Jews alike in 
blood and in religion. The situation is tersely 
described in the fourth Gospel: ‘‘ The Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans.’”’ In passing to 
and from Galilee they either hurried through the 
alien territory, or avoided it by taking a circuitous 
route through the Jordan valley.2 This obstacle 
to complete freedom of intercourse would tend to 


1 J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena to New Testament Grammar, p. 8. 

* Compare John iv. 4 and Luke ix. 52 : Josephus (Life p. 52) says 
that by the route through Samaria it was possible to reach Jerusalem 
in three days. 
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maintain and even encourage any idiosyncracies 
of thought and practice among the northern people. 

The religious outlook, ideas, and practices of 
Jews with this history, cut off from Judaea by a 
broad band of alien territory, and curiously inter- 
mingled socially and commercially with repre- 
sentatives of Greek culture, were not likely to be 
identical with those exhibited by the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. That is plain, and yet it is not easy to 
grasp the differences. We feel them best perhaps 
when we compare the “ crowd ”’ or the “ multi- 
tudes ’’ in the Synoptic Gospels with the “‘ Jews ” 
of the fourth Gospel, or with the scribes and 
Pharisees, who, according to the Synoptic record, 
‘“came down from Jerusalem.’’ These represent 
what may be called professional Jews, conscious, 
and to a large extent official, exponentsoforthodoxy. 
Their specific attitude and point of view are not 
characteristic of the native Galilean, who by con- 
trast shows a naif and personal rather than pro- 
fessional and academic interest in religion.1 It was 
a population easily moved to gusts of passion or 
enthusiasm, belonging to the class of “ babes ”’ 
rather than to the ‘‘ wise and prudent.’’ The dulness 
of intellectual apprehension which characterises the 
disciples in the Synoptic narrative, is no factitious 
feature. It is of a piece with the whole mental 
situation. And quite consistent with it is the 
directness with which they seize and express certain 
cardinal needs and perplexities, when they find 
themselves in the presence of a Teacher whom they 


1 Compare Acts ii, 7 and iv, 13. 
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trust. ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray’’; ‘‘ Increase our 
faith’’; ‘‘Are there few that be saved ?”’ 

As regards the practice of religion, the greatest 
external difference would arise from the necessarily 
increased prominence attaching to the Synagogue 
and its worship. Regular or even frequent attend- 
ance at the feasts and sacrifices of the Temple was 
not possible for the bulk of the people. Many 
would be content with an annual visit to Jerusalem ; 
many more would find even that impracticable. 
The Synagogue provided a welcome, indeed a 
necessary substitute. But that meant a change of 
emphasis in respect of certain cardinal features of 
the religious life, from priest to teacher, from 
sacrifice to obedience, from the Temple to the Law. 
The process neither began in, nor was it confined to 
Galilee. It was felt in Judaea itself. But the 
important thing is that its results would be evident 
in Northern Palestine, as well as in the Diaspora 
properly so called. 

While features such as these would be character- 
istic of the Galileans as a whole, certain well-marked 
types would stand out among them. In their 
extreme forms these might be described as the 
Zealot, the Pharisee, and the Quietist, each of whom 
would have his following of more or less convinced 
adherents. The Zealot shared the national hope, 
but interpreted it in terms of a political upheaval, 
which he was at all times ready to promote. The 
Pharisee enforced the national obligation to keep 
perfectly the Law, and attached his hope of national 
deliverance to that. The Quietist emphasised 
the national duty as one of resignation, and 
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‘waiting for the consolation of Israel.”’ By 
birth and upbringing Jesus probably belonged 
to the last of these; but all three points of view 
would be represented in the ‘“‘crowds’’ which 
hung upon His lips in the villages of Galilee; 
and the inner circle of the Twelve was not selected 
exclusively from any one of these types. 

It is further to be remembered, that the four 
centuries which had passed since the close of Old 
Testament history had not left the religious ideas 
of the Jews as a whole as we find them reflected in 
the older Canon. Many influences had been at 
work modifying or adding to these ideas, with the 
result that there were certain profound differences 
between the religion of the Jews in the time of 


Christ and that of the Jews before the Exile. The 


most significant changes had to do with the concep- 
tion of God, the developed belief in other super- 
natural forces inferior to God, the interpretation of 
experience in terms of a (temporary) dualism, and 
the various forms and implications of the Messianic 
hope, including the hope of resurrection. 

The great inheritance which Judaism drew from 
the past was its monotheism. The Jewish Church 
after the Exile held with unwavering tenacity as its 
single dogma, the oneness and the supremacy of 
God. We hear the proud boast in Judith (vui. 18), 
‘“‘ Neither is there any of us to-day, tribe or kindred, 
or family or city, which worships gods made with 
hands, as it was in former days.’’ Palestinian 
Judaism accordingly shows no trace of that polemic 
against polytheism or idolatry which is found in 
Isaiah and some of the Psalms. In the literature of 
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the interval God is frequently referred to as ‘‘ the 
living God,” or ‘‘ the eternal God.” And as this 
God had been for Israel the God of history, so He 
remained for the post-exilic Jews, only with a 
difference. Psalmists and prophets had testified 
to the belief in a God working in the history and 
experience of His people, always and everywhere 
present, but especially now. In later Judaism this 
belief concentrates itself on a God who, indeed, has 
been active in the beginnings of the nation’s history, 
and would be active at its close; but the emphasis 
was lifted off the presence and activity of God in 
current experience. He had been the God of the 
fathers, but His relation to the present generation 
was to a certain extent problematical. Only in two 
documents of the interval do we find traces of the 
old free belief in a God who does something now, viz. 
in I. Maccabees and in the Psalms of Solomon. In 
all the rest God seems to have withdrawn from active 
participation in His people’s history. At the end 
He is to appear as Judge, but the conviction pre- 
vails that during the present aeon or period there 
is no hope for Israel. The inner significance of this 
development is expressed when we say that the 
transcendence of God, His removedness from the 
world, was emphasised to such an extent that His 
immanence was forgotten. One symptom of this 
is the disappearance from the literature of the name 
‘‘ Jehovah,’’ the name which symbolised the inti- 
mate personal relation between God and His people. 
It does not appear in Job, nor yet in Ecclesiastes, 
and only once in Daniel, while in the LXX transla- 
tion it is constantly replaced by 6 Kvuptos. It is 
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well known that as a result of this shrinking from 
the use of the sacred Name the very pronunciation 
of it came to be forgotten. Even the name ‘“‘God”’ 
fell more and more into disuse, its place being taken 
by all manner of circumlocutions, ‘“ the Almighty,” 
‘the Holy One,” “ the Head of Days,” and es- 
pecially ‘‘ Heaven.”’ An illustration from the New 
Testament is found in “JI have sinned before 
heaven and against thee ’’; and in the substitution 
of “‘ the Kingdom of Heaven ”’ for “ the Kingdom of 
God ’’ we may see the effect of the same attitude. 

Bousset has an interesting comment on this 
situation : ‘' The mode in which a people or a com- 
munity of believers speaks of God reflects to a 
considerable extent its belief in Him. For Judaism 
the time les far behind when the simple and 
intimate name Jahveh came lightly or naturally 
from the lips of men. Language itself laid a veil 
over the being.of God, and erected a barrier between 
God and the believer. Communion with God was 
subordinated to ceremonial. Where men accustom 
themselves to speak of God for the most part in 
abstractions, belief itself becomes abstract and 
bloodless, How far above the manner of Judaism 
is the manner in which the New Testament speaks 
of God in strong and living clearness!’ 1 

This transcendentalising of the conception of 
God had for an almost necessary consequence a 
rapid development of the doctrine of Angels as 


1See Bousset, Religion des Judentums, pp. 298-313; also Dr. 
Sanday in Hastings’ D.B, ii. 208, and Oesterley and Box, Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue, p. 183 ff., where the writers do justice to 
the opposite element in later Judaism. 
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intermediaries between God and the world, as of 
subtler forms of mediation, such as the ‘‘ Wisdom,” 
the ‘‘ Word,’’ and the “ Spirit,’’ of God. In the 
older prophecy there is little trace of such beliefs, 
nor is there much more in the older historical books. 
But in the exilic and post-exilic period, after the 
struggle with the polytheistic leanings of the people 
had been brought to a triumphant conclusion, 
‘‘ angels ’’ begin to make a frequent appearance in 
the literature as mediators of the Divine Word or 
Will. We find them being classified according to 
rank and according to character. Archangels and 
angels form a kind of court or hierarchy round the 
Almighty. They take over from the inactive Deity 
one after another of the Divine functions; they 
appear as “ guardian-angels ’’ of the peoples or of 
individuals ; they control the elements and forces 
of Nature. A separate class of ‘ evil angels ”’ also 
makes its appearance. In the earlier literature 
“evil angels ’’ had been the description given to 
angels or messengers of God when they were sent on 
an errand of judgement. But the increasing disin- 
clination to admit the responsibility of God for evil 
in any form, had led men to postulate the existence 
of angels who were themselves of evil disposition 
and hostile to God and to men, or acting as 
emissaries of a supreme Power ofevil. This variety 
in the character of Angels, good, neutral, and 
hostile, is reflected in several passages of the New 
Testament.? 

A third element of considerable moment was 


1See A. B. Davidson, ‘‘ Angels”’ in Hastings’ D.B.; and com- 
pare Le, i. 22 ff. ; Gal. iii. 19; Ro. viii. 38; I. Cor, xi. 10, 
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the practical dualism which had come to be the 
working basis of popular thinking on the experiences 
of life. There is not sufficient evidence to show how 
far this was derived fromsourcesexternalto Judaism, 
or influenced by Babylonian or Persian speculation 
as to co-ordinate Powers of good and evil, govern- 
ing the world. Jewish dualism differed materially 
from all such theories, in that it was always con- 
ditioned by the conviction that the one good God 
had made the world and made it “‘ good,” and by 
the certitude that sooner or later He would over- 
come whatever evil power had subsequently come 
into operation, and “reign for ever and ever.’’ 
But in the meanwhile, during “‘ the present age,” 
the government of human affairs had apparently 
passed into the hands of powers or a-Power hostile 
to God and inimical to His people: “‘ the whole 
world lieth in (the power of) the evil one.’ Repre- 
sented under various names and descriptions, such 
as ‘‘ Satan,’ ‘‘ Beelzebub,”’ “‘ Belial,’’ “‘ the god of 
this world,” ‘‘ the prince of the power of the air,”’ 
this evil power was understood to control a hierarchy 
of his own, ‘‘ the Thrones and Principalities and 
Powers ”’ of Col. i. 16 (cf. Eph. 1. 21) ‘ the spirit- 
forces of the world ”’ of Gal. iv. 3, or, ‘‘ the spirit- 
forces of evil in the heavenly sphere’ of Eph. vi. 
12 (M).2 The abode of these spirits or spirit-forces 
was conceived of as “ in the heavens,’ as we should 
say, in the sky. Dwelling in the lower air, and of 
more immediate and every-day concern to the 


1T. Jo. v. 19; cf. Mat. vi. 13 R.V. 
2 Reterences to Moffatt’s Translation are indicated by “‘ M.” 
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children of men, were the demons, also ultimately 
under the control of their ‘ prince,’ Beelzebub. 
To these were assigned practically the same kind of 
influence on human life as we ascribe to ‘‘ germs ”’ 
and ‘‘ microbes.’’ They were the immediate cause 
of disease of all kinds, of physical and mental 
ailments, and alco of many different kinds of mis- 
fortune. And belief in them brought in its train 
what was hardly a lesser evil, the professional 
exorcist, sorcerer, or witch-doctor with his self- 
interested magnifying of supernatural fears. 
The religious reaction against this despair of 
the present, and this dualistic interpretation of 
experience, was seen in an intensification of the 
“Messianic ”’ hope? and in its corollary, the belief 
in a resurrection from the dead, The strength of 
this hope lay in the profound conviction of the 
Divine righteousness, implanted in the conscious- 
ness of the people by the teaching of the prophets, 
and in the assurance that that righteousness must be 
vindicated in the experience both of the righteous 


1 Cf. Mat. xii. 27; Ac. xix. 13 ff. Among those who had been 
brought up in Judaism the superstitious dread of demons would 
doubtless be held to some extent in check by higher conceptions 
(see Oesterley, in Hastings, D.C.G. i. 442) ; nevertheless, the follow- 
ing description of the results of the belief among a heathen people 
has illustrative value. ‘‘ The roots of life are poisoned by the fear 
of demons and by idolatry.’”’ ‘‘ Earth, air, and water are supposed 
to be peopled with spirits. They are most numerous in the forests 
and waste fields, where they lie in wait for the living, and afflict 
them with disease and madness, and drag them away to an awful 
death. They prowl round the houses at night, they spy through 
the crevices of the partitions, or come into the house in the form of 
some man or beast.’”’ ‘‘ These spirits have no relation of dependence 
upon God. We have here an unsettled dualism of religious thought.”’ 
Warneck, Living Forces of the Gospel, pp. 104, 68. 


* See further below, p. 111 ff. 
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and of the wicked. And while despair of any 
deliverance within the present Order led some 
sections of the people to project the realisation of 
the hope beyond the present ‘‘ Age,’’ or outside the 
present ‘‘ World,’’ it led also to the assurance that 
those who by an earlier death were prevented from 
‘ seeing the salvation of God,’’ would not lose their 
part in the coming deliverance, but be raised “ from 
the dead ’’ to share in the Messianic Kingdom. “I 
know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at 
the last day,’’ said Martha of her brother Lazarus. 
Speculative views as to the immortality of the soul 
had probably httle or nothing to do with the belief. 
It found its deepest nourishment in the conviction 
that the fellowship with God enjoyed by His people 
in this life was such as could not be broken by death 
(Ps. xvi. 10). It was a distinguishing mark of a 
particular school of thought, the Pharisees, and, in 
spite of the refusal of the Sadducees to accept it, 
was in all probability widely held among the people. 
But it remained without much content until Christ 
‘“‘ kindled a light on Life and Incorruption through 
the Gospel ’’ (II. Tim. 1. 10). 

An idea of God as inactive for the present in the 
affairs of His people, but certain to intervene sooner 
or later on their behalf and for the discomfiture of 
their foes, material and spiritual : an inclination to 
look to Angels as intermediaries between man and 
the supreme Power : a belief that thereis no hope for 
or in the present world or order of things, issuing in a 
conviction that it had fallen under the authority of 
an Evil Power : a very real and constant dread of 
evil spirits or ‘‘ demons ”’: and, on the part of the 
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more truly religious, a passionate clinging to the 
hope of God’s intervention, coupled with the 
assurance that at least the righteous dead would 
rise to partake in the glories of the coming Kingdom— 
these were the principal features by which the 
popular religious consciousness had been modified, 
when compared with that which is reflected in the 
Old Testament. It was on minds already moulded 
by these forms of thought that the new personality 
of Jesus and His teaching were to make their 
impression. That impression we must now seek 
to analyse. 


3. Jesus: His GRAcE 


If we begin with that in Jesus which made the 
widest impression, we shall find it in what the 
Gospels call His “ grace.’ One of His disciples 
said long afterwards : ‘‘ We beheld His glory ... 
full of grace and truth.’’ We have no exactly 
equivalent word in modern English to express the 
many-faceted jewel of the Greek. Any words that 
suggest themselves have all suffered a sea-change 
through special associations. ‘‘ Graciousness,’’ 
“charm,” ‘‘ attractiveness,’ “ geniality,” ‘' win- 
someness '’—these, divested of all secondary con- 
notations, are included under “ grace’’; but they 
are included rather as indicating the effect which 
the “ grace ’’ that men felt in Jesus produced in 
them. It suggests as the most striking quality in 
him who has it, a radiant adequacy, and one which 
is not for itself alone, but continuously bestows 
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itself in unconscious enrichment and enheartening 
of others. 

This was the first thing that men saw in Jesus. 
And it needs to be emphasised. For it is part of 
the tradition set up by the Medieval Church, from 
which we need to shake ourselves free, that Jesus 
presented a very different aspect to men. The 
emphasis which the Medieval Church put upon His 
birth and His death was such as almost wholly to 
exclude from contemplation what lay between. 
And while interest in the birth of Jesus tended 
increasingly to enhance the dignity and significance 
of the Virgin Mother, interest in His death tended 
even more to represent Jesus almost exclusively as 
the Man of Soriows. The clearest witness to this 
is borne by the art of the Middle Ages. Leaving 
aside pictures of the Nativity and allied subjects, 
and a few attempts to depict the Resurrection, we 
find the painters of the period concentrating their 
attention on scenes of the Crucifixion, the Via 
Dolorosa, the Cross-bearing or the Thorn-crowned 
Saviour. Rare, indeed, are the canvases where the 
painter has made any attempt to deal with the 
earlier scenes of Our Lord’s ministry, and more 
rarely still did a painter venture to suggest the 
tranquil grace and human dignity of the Son of 
Man. ‘The same sinister misconception has played 
on the popular mind for centuries through the 
“storied glass’’ of our churches, and through 
familiar hymns, noble and appropriate to Good 


1 See for an admirable treatment of thissubject, W. M. Macgregor, 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, p. 113 ff. 
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Friday and the Contemplation of the Cross, but not 
adequate to represent the whole impression Jesus 
made upon men. 

There are, of course, times of experience, as 
there are types of character, to which the Ecce 
Homo will always represent Jesus in His divinest 
aspect, the ‘‘ man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.” But it was not in any such aspect that He 
presented Himself to Peter and Andrew by the 
lake, or to the Syro-Phoenician woman, or to the 
crowds in Galilee. And it is part of the privilege 
of our time and of our escape from medizvalism, 
that we have recovered, with the truly human 
Jesus, that aspect of Him which in the first instance 
drew men to His side—His “ grace.’’ 

St. Luke traces the presence of this “‘ grace ”’ 
and of the response to it, human as well as divine, 
back to an early stage in our Lord’s life (Le. ii. 52); 
all three Synoptists bear frequent testimony to it. 
Much indeed of what we have been in the habit of 
assigning to the influence of deeper things in Jesus, 
must really be ascribed to this. The common 
people heard Him gladly. And it was not because 
they knew much about Him, or becausethey thought 
of Him as Messiah, still less because they recognised 
the Godhead veiled. For them He was “the 
carpenter’s son’”’; they knew His mother and His 
brothers well. They thought they knew all about 
Him. Was He not one of themselves? Yet 
they were drawn to Him. They crowded 
the place where He was. They trooped after 
Him, even when He would fain have withdrawn 
Himself for a season—on one occasion hurrying 
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round the lake-shore in such haste that they 
made no provision for necessary food. Attraction 
such as this is not exercised by a stern, exacting 
man, nor yet by one who is merely tender and 
sympathetic. We see the secret of it in the way it 
affects individuals. Men whom He summons quit 
their occupations and commit themselves to Him. 
When He wants a little child to serve as an illustra- 
tion, He has but to call one and he comes and 
stands with the Saviour’s arm around him. Mothers 
bring their little ones for Him to touch and bless, 
bearing silent witness to the impression He made 
of goodness and power. The centurion is moved, 
not only by confidence in His power to heal, but 
by a profound respect which outruns what is due toa 
mere wonder-worker. Perhaps the most significant 
case is that of the Syro-Phoenician woman. Her 
claim on this Jew, who was travelling through her 
land, was less than naught. Panic clutches at a 
straw ; but what the woman laid hold of must have 
been something in the guise and mien of Jesus, 
something which gquickened hope. And what con- 
fidence she shows in the character she has surmised 
behind that Face. What but a smile half ironical, 
half inviting, could have provoked her retort— 
‘Truth, Lord, I am nothing but a poor pet dog ; 
all I ask for is the scraps.” 

It was out of episodes such as these, countless 
in number, no less than out of the direct teaching of 
Jesus, that the impression of Him was formed in the 
minds of those around Him. Plainly there was 
something about Jesus inexpressibly winning, 
gracious, attractive. There was nothing of aloof- 
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ness, of superiority, of indifference to the common 
life of common men. On the other hand, there 
was a ready sympathy, an understanding tender- 
ness, a way of meeting men, as if each one, even the 
degraded and the outcast, had already a place in 
His interest. Inthe story of the woman of Samaria, 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel gives classical 
expression to the conviction that the barriers which 
most effectively separate men did not exist for 
Jesus. ‘‘ How is it that thou, being a Jew (man), 
speakest to me which am a woman of Samaria ? ”’ 
He had ignored alike the sectarian prejudice which 
divided the Jew from the Samaritan, and the social 
convention which precluded communication between 
a man and a woman who were strangers. And this 
was typical of His relation to all He met. Where 
other men displayed pride, indifference, self-con- 
sciousness, shyness, He radiated ‘ grace.” 

Jesus Himself drew attention to the difference 
between His outward attitude to life and the 
standard that was conventional for anyone who 
made special pretensions to piety. And it must 
have been startling enough in the popular judgement. 
What may be called the “ stained-glass ideal ”’ of 
sainthood and piety was not the original production 
of the Middle Ages. It goes back at least to 
Judaism. Josephus says approvingly of the pious 
of his day: ‘‘ They renounce the enjoyments of life, 
and in nothing surrender themselves to comfort.” 
And within our Lord’s own circle the movement 
which was most nearly akin to His own was inspired 
by one who conformed to the ascetic ideal. John 
the Baptist lived the life that men expected of a 
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prophet. He came ‘ neither eating nor drinking,” 
1.e. he abstained from everything that savoured of 
enjoyment. He adopted and exemplified a stern 
and gloomy view of life. ‘‘ The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking,” 7z.e. living a natural life, 
observing no rules of abstinence beyond such as 
were Incumbent on all men alike. He was well 
aware of the slander to which this would give rise, 
and did give rise, of the handle it offered to His 
enemies: ‘‘ Behold, a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber.’’ This contrast, then, between Jesus and 
the Baptist was conscious, intentional, based on 
principle. It was the principle afterwards ex- 
pounded and applied by St. Paul. ‘‘ Every creature 
of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be 
received with thanksgiving.” It was expounded, 
indeed, by our Lord Himself in His teaching as to 
what does not, and what does, defile a man. The 
contrast is still further emphasised if we see John 
the Baptist typified in the children of the market- 
place, when they ‘‘ mourn ’”’ and the others do not 
weep. For then the manner and the method of 
Jesus are typified when they “ pipe ’’ and the others 
do not dance. The presence of Jesus in the world 
was a summons to joy, and the primary impression 
which He made corresponded with that. He bade 
men believe in the good news, and Himself had the 
mien of one who did so. 

And men had not been long in His company 
before they began to share this His attitude to life, 
and to bear unconscious witness to the fact. They 
dropped the practice of fasting. This was the more 
perplexing to the onlookers, seeing that ‘‘ John’s 
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disciples,’’ on the contrary, did what was expected 
of men in earnest about religion—they fasted ; 
according to Matthew and Luke they ‘“‘ fasted 
often,’’ whereas the disciples of Jesus were con- 
spicuous, like their Master, for the fact that they 
were “‘ eating and drinking,”’ living like other men. 
The significance of this lies, not in any light it 
throws on their relation to the Law, but in illuminat- 
ing their state of mind. So Jesus interprets it 
when He is challenged for an explanation. ‘ Can 
the children of the bride-chamber mourn as long 
as the bridegroom is with them?” It does not 
follow that the disciples would have given the same 
reason. But whether they reasoned it out or not, 
it is plain that the presence of Jesus brought light 
and gladness to their hearts, that it so transformed 
their view of life that the fasting which was natural 
in burdened and anxious souls was simply not to be 
looked for in them. In fact, the promise of the 
Great Invitation was already realised. These men 
had come to Jesus ; and they had “ found rest unto 
their souls.’’ They had “ believed the good news,” 
and already, even before the consummation of its 
proof, ‘‘a conquering newborn joy’’ awoke in 
them. Jesus had begun to “ redeem them from 
this present evil world.” 

One would fain dwell further on this aspect of 
our Lord, His grace, that which first caught atten- 
tion, first appealed to men, that which won them to 
His side. This is not yet the place to account for 
it, though it calls for explanation. It cannot be 
put in dogmatic statement, but merely described, or 
rather felt ; nor can it be handed down otherwise 
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than in precisely these stories and sayings of a 
Person. Its seat is in the indefinable and subtle 
realms of personality, in the unconscious regions of 
the soul. ‘‘ The summit-levels of a human life are 
lit up by perfection, and we are led captive by it 
more than by any doctrine in the world.” 

To the witness of the Synoptic Gospels there is 
little to add from other sources. Ancient writers 
were curiously indifferent to that which has so 
much interest for us in respect of the great figures of 
the past. They tell us little or nothing of their 
appearance: to give a “‘ pen-portrait ’’ does not 
occur to them. Nevertheless, the few phrases 
which can be gathered from the New Testament, 
outside the Gospels, have at least this value, that 
they entirely confirm the impression reflected in 
the Gospels themselves. Peter’s ‘' A man approved 
of God among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did by him” (Ac. i. 22) bears 
witness to His power, and the forms in which it was 
exercised, but also to the inference drawn from it: 
He was approved of God. There is a further 
statement to the same effect from thesameauthority : 
‘“ He went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil; for God was with 
him ” (Ac. x. 38). Strangely enough, a more in- 
ward estimate comes from the Apostle who was not 
one of His disciples. ‘‘ Christ pleased not himself ” 
(Ro. xv. 3) : and it is Paul also who gives us the one 
penetrating phrase of the kind that we are in 
search of. ‘‘ I, Paul, beseech you by the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ’ (IJ. Cor. x. 1). Un- 
fortunately, neither of these English words, as now 
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understood, rightly reproduces the feeling of the 
Greek.” The first word, rendered ‘ meekness,’’ 
describes an outward demeanour free from self- 
assertion, considerate of other men, in fact, that of 
one who “ looks not on his own things, but on the 
things of others.’”” The other word, rendered 
‘“ gentleness,’’ registers an impression of inward 
reasonableness, a disposition to waive rights rather 
than to insist on them.1' Now it was not from the 
written Gospels that Paul had learnt that these 
things were characteristic of Jesus ; it must have 
been from the testimony of those who had known 
Him according to the flesh; and that they had 
transmitted to Paul just this impression of the 
manner of man that He was, is eloquent both as to 
the depth and the nature of that impression. 


3. His SEVERITY 


It would be only: a very shallow view of human 
character which found any inconsistency between 
this regal affluence of ‘‘ grace ’’ and a second ele- 
ment in the impression which Jesus made upon 
men, His uncompromising severity against evil. 
It is here that, outwardly at least, the difference 


1It is worth while to transcribe the description of this quality 
given by Aristotle. ‘It is equity (€veékeca) to pardon human 
failings, to look to the lawgiver, and not to the law, to the spirit, and 
not to the letter, to the intention, and not to theaction, to the whole, 
and not to the part, to the character of the actor in the long run, and 
not in the present moment, to remember good rather than evil, and 
good that one has received rather than good that one has done, to 
put up with injurious treatment, to wish to settle a matter by words 
rather than by deeds.” —Rhe?. i. 13, 17. 
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between Jesus and other men begins to show itself. 
His ‘‘ grace ’’ might be a quantitative difference ; 
His severity points to a qualitative one. If in His 
sympathy, His interest, His prodigality of help, 
men recognised Him as truly one with themselves, 
in His attitude to evil He stood over against them, 
confronting them with a character which was in 
itself a rebuke, and with an analysis of sin which 
stabbed it to the heart. He took up an attitude to 
sin which is not ‘‘ merely human,’’ but is character- 
istic of God. He penetrated to the root of the 
mischief which undermines human happiness, and 
out of His knowledge of the cause and His sympathy 
with the victims He passed the final judgement upon 
sin, 1ts nature, and its consequences. 3 

It is a mistake, and one which seriously affects 
our understanding of Christ, when we read back 
that conception of sin which we really owe to Him 
into the references to the subject which we find in 
the Old Testament, or read forward into the teach- 
ing of the New Testament on the subject the very 
different conceptions of the Old. Under the inspir- 
ation of Christ we have learnt to think of sin 
most commonly as of something of which we may 
and should be conscious and ashamed, anterior to 
any change in outward circumstances that may be 
regarded as punishment. To the Hebrew mind, 
on the other hand, it was punishment that proved 
the presence of sin. There was only a faint dis- 
tinction between sin the cause, and punishment 
the consequence, of guilt. ‘‘ In his (the Hebrew’s) 
eyes a sinner was a convict, a righteous man one 
declared not guilty, over whom, therefore, no 
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punishment impended.’’! Punishment, unexplained 
misfortune, rather than the witness of conscience, 
was the evidence that a man had sinned. And so 
“‘ forgiveness,’’ and even “ righteousness,’’ was often 
pre-eminently the assurance that one was secure 
against punishment, had, in fact, been declared 
“not guilty.” In the later stages of Hebrew 
thought, e.g. in Job and some of the Psalms, a 
deeper view of sin begins to claim attention. In 
Job we hear the protest of conscience against the 
charge that a man had sinned founded on the fact 
that he was suffering, that he had sinned greatly 
because he was suffering terribly. We hear, too, 
the acknowledgment by the conscience of sin known 
to God alone. But the older view was neither 
obliterated nor even thrust into the background. 
It was expressed, and so conserved, in the sacrificial 
system and in much of the ritual regulation of life. 
The scruples of a religious Jew of our Lord’s time 
were still mainly concerned with the things that 
would make him ceremonially ‘‘ unclean,’ things 
“that entered into a man,” things or persons con- 
tact with whom would make him unfit for religious 
privilege. Hiscorrect relation with God was mainly, 
if not exclusively, guaranteed by the observance of 
those rules of life which kept him in right relation 
with the people of God. 

The view of sin which comes to expression in the 
life and teaching of Jesus is profoundly different. 
In the first place, He served Himself heir to the 


1 On the whole subject see Kennett in Early Ideals of Righteous- 
nes9. 
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individualism which we see nascent in some of the 
later prophets. ‘‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.’”’ According to this charter of individualism, 
each man for himself has an immediate relation to 
God, involving both responsibility and privilege, as 
well as a relation which is mediated through the 
corporate life of God’s people. And while Jesus 
started from this position, He enforced the hollow- 
ness of that view of sin according to which it con- 
sisted in a breach of positive law, a literal contraven- 
tion of one of the Ten Words or of the innumerable 
regulations by which “a fence’’ had been thrown 
round them. He also criticised the view which was 
a corollary from this, namely, that it was possible 
by assiduous keeping of this positive law to keep 
oneself right with God, and even to acquire merit in 
His sight. Experience and the growth of con- 
science were already undermining this conviction. 
It was one who could say that he had “ kept all 
these things from his youth up,’’ who yet came to 
Jesus asking, ‘‘ What must I do to inherit eternal 
life?’’ Few things that Jesus ever said can have 
been more startling to His hearers than the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican. Judged by every 
current religious standard, the Pharisee was a good 
man, with every reason to think that he was 
‘ justified ’’ and had a claim on the favour of God. 
Our Lord’s declaration was to the effect that more 
surely justified than he was the man who made no 
claim, who in all probability could not with truth 
have claimed, to keep the law, but simply cast him- 
self on the mercy of God. For, as Jesus explained 
elsewhere, any claim to be righteous which was 
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based on such observances, rested on an utter mis- 
conception. It is from within, from the heart of 
the man, that those things proceed which truly 
defile him, making him unfit for fellowship with 
God. What was wrecking human life was, so 
Jesus saw, not the breaches even of Divine law, but 
that of which they were the symptom, alienation 
from the Father, a wrong relation of each person- 
ality to God. And of this He gave perhaps the 
most striking illustration in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. The Elder Brother can say, “Neither 
transgressed I at any time thy commandments,”’ 
say it with perfect sincerity and possibly with 
truth. And yet, he is in reality as far away from 
the father as even the Prodigal—though he never 
left home. And it is he, the Elder Brother, whom 
the father comes out and entreats, apparently 
without success. 

Jesus thus traced sin to its source. His con- 
cern is, even more than with the thing done, with 
the man who does it, the personality for whom evil 
is possible. He sees the act or habit of sin as injury 
done to the true happiness of the individual or to 
the true welfare of the community. But again, He 
sees these things as sin, as offences against God, and 
so reveals God as the Protector of thetruehappiness, 
whether of the individual or of the community. 
The individual cannot bring moral injury even on 
himself without incurring guilt before God. He 
cannot attack or undermine the true welfare of the 
community, and remain amenable only to human 
judgement. For the true happinessoftheindividual 
himself, and the true welfare of the community, are 
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part of the ideal of God. And to injure either of 
them is to offend against Him. 

But this distinction in the immediate scope of 
the injury inflicted by sin leads to an important 
distinction in the way in which Jesus dealt with it. 
It is not infrequently said that our Lord did not 
‘‘ denounce sin.’’ This is one of those statements 
in which a half-truth is used to convey a wholly 
false idea. It is only a half-truth. Because, 
whereas the things which we most commonly intend 
by ‘‘ sin ’”’ were in fact not ‘“‘ denounced”’ by Him, 
other things which we have hardly yet learnt to 
class as sins were by Him denounced with an indig- 
nation that seems to scorch, an invective which has 
never been surpassed in moral intensity and scorn. 

As we reflect on this from the point of view of 
our Lord’s analysis of sin, we see that the one class, 
typified by the “ sins of the flesh,’’ comprises such 
as, though doubtless (at the moment of their doing) 
they express the whole man, yet do not at the out- 
set of his sinning express the man as he is always or 
generally. These, so far as they have not come by 
constant repetition to express the true personality 
of the man, are followed for the most part by 
prompt, often abject repentance. And _ Jesus, 
because He insists on pushing back behind the act 
of sin to the source of sin in the heart, does not 
indeed “‘ denounce ”’ this class of offenders against 
Divine law. For them we observe in Jesus a 
boundless compassion, a readiness to forgive which 
all but anticipates human penitence, an absence of 
denunciation which sometimes misleads the har- 
dened—but at the same time a concern sodeep, that 
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if He does not denounce such sin, He does more, He 
feels it; and, with an emphasis which could not be 
made greater, warns men of the risk they run in 
giving way to such sin. ‘‘ If thine eye cause thee 
to stumble, pluck it out,’’ if hand or foot, cut them 
off : this fault, this offence of which the body is the 
agent provocateur, is of such a character that it 
would be only prudence to cut off the instrument of 
temptation, though it were an eye or a limb. 
What Jesus emphasises in regard to sins of this 
class, is not the guilt they involve, but the danger. 
They put in jeopardy a man’s participation in 
“ hife.”’ And “ life ’’ is just the one thing worth 
seeking. It is not only the highest good ; it is the 
only good, for all other ‘‘ goods ”’ are involved in it. 
‘‘What shall a man give in exchange for his life?” 
It is therefore but a very shallow view of our 
Lord’s attitude to life which asserts, almost trium- 
phantly, that He did not denounce sin. He saw 
men with two ways set before them, the one leading 
to ‘‘ life,’ the other. to ‘‘ destruction.’? And He 
declared plainly that to yield to the promptings of 
evil is to commit oneself to the second. He called 
on men to repent, to take a new view of life, to see 
sin as the symptom of a corrupt heart. He en- 
forced the demand, not by painting sin in its ugli- 
ness, but by showing goodness in its beauty; 
and, even more persuasively, by manifesting a pity 
for the sinner so profound, so free from superior 
criticism, that men’s hearts were moved to ruth and 
penitence as not even by the most burning denuncia- 
tions of moralist or prophet. Even the hardened 
crust of selfishness, repaying scorn with scorn in 
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Zacchaeus, gave way before that understanding 
pity and that love. 

But there was another type of sin and another 
class of sinner recognised by Jesus. These He 
diagnosed for the first time ; against these He took 
up a different attitude and adopted a very different 
tone. It is in this connection that we find Him dis- 
playing anger, being moved with indignation, 
speaking with burning scorn. Thus, in Mark iii. 5, 
“He looked round on them with anger, being 
grieved over the hardening of their hearts.”” He 
had just put to the men in the synagogue the 
question, ‘‘ Is it lawful on the Sabbath day to do 
good or to do evil, to save life or to kill?”” And 
by their silence they revealed an obstinate deter- 
mination not to see or not to admit that they saw 
the justice of the answer He expected. As He 
reminded them on another occasion, there was 
none of them who would not even on the Sabbath 
drag his ox or his ass out of a pit into which it had 
fallen ; but they would not admit it was lawful to 
heal a human being. Mark tells us of two other 
occasions when Jesus manifested indignation, one 
when the disciples tried to hinder the women from 
bringing to Him their little ones, and another when 
His anger blazed forth at the exploiting of the 
Temple and its services for gain. Inhumanity 
claiming the sanction of religion; religion misre- 
presented by being made the excuse for such 
inhumanity; the privileged blocking access to 
their privileges for those whom they looked on as 
inferior ; religion turned into a means of oppression 
of the many and aggrandisement for a few—these 
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were the things that moved Jesus to anger. These 
things He denounced as sin. 

On these occasions we find His indignation fell 
on the people, the disciples, the priests, the temple- 
rulers. It was not, therefore, in the Pharisees 
alone that He saw the temper and the conduct 
which moved His anger, though it was the Pharisees 
as a class who provided the most conspicuous 
illustration of such temper and conduct. It is a 
mistake to see 1n the ‘ hypocrisy’ of the Pharisees 
the principal object of our Lord’s criticism and 
challenge. In the modern sense of the word, 
intentional deception under a cloak of piety—the ~ 
Pharisees were probably less open to the charge 
than iscommonly supposed. If they were deceivers 
of other men, it was because they had first deceived 
themselves. The most vivid characterisation of 
the Pharisees is in the words, ‘‘ who trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous and despised 
others,’’ and the most illuminating saying that is 
attributed to them; ‘“ This people that knoweth 
not the Law is accursed.”’ The type of character 
which they represented was the natural product of 
a mistaken idea of God, and of the way to deserve 
and obtain His favour. Its governing principle 
lay in the idea that by keeping the Law, and even 
going beyond its requirements, by fasting twice 
in the week when once was all that was required, 
by paying tithes, not only on the crops, but on the 
trumpery kitchen herbs, by inventing refinements 
of self-discipline, men could establish a claim 
upon God. Their fatal mistake was to think 
that men could earn the Divine forgiveness and 
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favour. They were haunted also by the idea that 
in the same way Israel as a whole, the people of the 
Jews, could win the certain favour of God and His 
intervention on their behalf. This conception of 
“righteousness by the Law’”’ was therefore not only 
a mistake, it was a mistake which had disastrous 
consequences. It involved a serious failure to 
understand religion, a serious perversion of charac- 
ter, and a serious injury to the social welfare of the 
people. And for these reasons the Pharisaism 
which enbodied this false conception incurred the 
indignant and withering criticism of Jesus. He 
denounced it, because He must needs denounce 
as sin these things to which it led, the temper from 
which it sprang. 

For, in the first place, it crystallised and helped 
to propagate a false conception of God. It repre- 
sented Him to men as One who attached supreme 
value to this kind of service, to ritual cleanness, 
to punctilious observance of rules which affected 
only the external man. It obscured, if it did not 
practically deny, the old prophetic revelation of 
God as “‘ merciful and gracious, long-suffering and 
abundant in goodness and truth,’ as One who 
desired in His creatures ‘‘ mercy and not sacrifice.” 
Thus, its effect on the character of those who 
cherished it was to make them self-righteous, proud 
in the accomplishment of external duties, harsh 
and censorious in their judgement of others, in- 
human in the application of ritual rules to life. 

And what rendered the Pharisaic temper so 
unspeakably obnoxious to Jesus was its attitude 
to the “common people,” an attitude of con- 
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tempt and superciliousness. They were sum- 
marily classed as ‘‘sinners,’’ not because they 
were guilty of moral offences, but because they 
either could not or would not obey the Pharisaic 
interpretation of the Law. ‘ This people that 
knoweth not the law is accursed.’’ 

And their hair-splitting casuistry was not only 
ridiculous ; it erected hopeless barriers against the 
common folk coming to a knowledge of God. ‘ Ye 
have taken away the key of knowledge; ye entered 
not in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye 
hindered.”’ 

Enforcing a false idea of God, despising others, 
inhumanity—these were the things which roused 
the anger of Jesus against the Pharisees. And 
what made them both shameful and dangerous was 
that the class among which they were conspicuous 
was the class which specially represented religion 
to the people. ‘‘ They are the things with which 
God is angry every day, and it is a sin in men if they 
can look at them without indignation. To keep 
people ignorant of religious truth, neither living by 
it ourselves, nor letting them do so ; to raise recruits 
for our own faction on the pretence of enlisting men 
for the Kingdom of God ; to destroy the sense of 
proportion in morals by making morality a matter 
of law, in which all things stand on the same level; 
to revive the spirit and renew the sins of the past, 
while affecting a pious horror of them, crucifying 
the living prophets while building tombs to the 
martyred—these are the things which caused a 
storm of anger to sweep over the Soul of Jesus.’’? 


1 Denney, in Dict, of Christ and the Gospels, 1. O1. 
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This severity of tone and attitude was the more 
Startling precisely because the persons who were 
challenged by it were the respectable, the com- 
placent, the professedly religious. Our Lord’s 
anger was directed against the tempers to which 
such are always liable, indifference, scorn, in- 
humanity. It was called forth in defence of primal 
human rights as He saw them attacked by pride, by 
cruelty, by avarice—the right to recognition, the 
right to justice, and, above all, the right to know 
God and apprehend His fatherly love to all. His 
anger was the complement of His love. For it 
sprang from that love to men which led Him to seek 
for them that filial relationship to God, which was, 
as we shall see, the deepest thing in His own con- 
sciousness. It led Him to resent as the cruellest 
wrong that men could do to one another, any block- 
ing of the way by which they might come to God. 


4. Hits Power 


Jesus produced on those who heard Him and 
saw Him a sense of power. His “ grace” was 
different in quality from mere gentleness, tender- 
ness, softness of character. On the other hand, His 
‘‘ severity ’’ was something lifted far above mere 
criticism, narrowness, or acridity of judgement. 
The ‘‘grace’’ and ‘‘severity’’ were combined in 
and with power greater in intensity and wider in 
scope than had been seen in man. 

This power was felt in His utterances ; it was 
seen in His deeds. It is frequently recorded that 
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the people were amazed, “ astounded’ at His 
teaching. They described the impression He made 
on them by saying that “ He taught them as one 
having authority and not as the scribes.’”’ ‘‘ His 
word was with power.’”’ In one sense of the word, 
no class of men ever claimed authority more com- 
pletely or exercised it more absolutely than these 
scribes. They ‘‘ sat in Moses’ seat,’’ exercising an 
authority which was understood to have been 
transmitted through one generation after another 
from the great legislator himself. Such sayings as 
’ the following illustrate the reverence they expected 
from other men, surpassing even the honour due to 
parents. ‘ Let thine esteem for thy friend border 
on thy respect for thy teacher, and thy respect for 
thy teacher on reverence for God.’”’ ‘‘ Respect for 
a teacher should exceed respect for a father.”” “ If 
a man’s father and his teacher are carrying burdens, 
he must first help his teacher and afterwards his 
father.”’ And this claim was made good. The 
scribes received many outward tokens of respect for 
their authority, the reverent obeisance of the 
people, the most honourable places at feasts, as well 
as the chief seats in the synagogues. They were 
judges, legislators, and ecclesiastical authorities in 
one. 

This distinction which the people drew between 
Jesus and the scribes was, therefore, not a distinction 
between one who had authority and others who had 
none, but between one who had authority of one kind 
and those who had authority of another kind. The 
authority claimed and exercised by the scribes was 
external, institutional, coercive. That which men 
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felt emanating from Jesus was internal, prophetic, 
persuasive. It was independent of legal sanction 
and of social prestige. Yet itwasvitalandimperious 
over the minds and consciences of men. They 
felt behind His utterance the weight of a unique 
personality. They heard Him again and again 
challenge the teaching and criticise the conduct of 
those recognised authorities. They heard Him 
cite one after another of Moses’ laws, with respect 
indeed, but in order to contrast with it a principle 
which laid a wider and deeper basis of morality. 
They heard Him assert the subordination of the 
Sabbath to the higher interests of humanity, and 
proclaim the unrighteousness of divorce as practised 
under the sanction of the Mosaic legislation. They 
heard Him claim to forgive sins. And the only 
criticism or answering challenge came from those 
whose personal and official interests were bound up 
in the old order. The ‘‘ common people ”’ did not 
recoil from this claim of Jesus to deal magisterially 
with the sacred institutions of their race. It was 
the expression in one particular direction of the 
“power ’’ which they recognised in Him. 
Further, in much that Jesus did, in what the 
Evangelists call His ‘‘ mighty works ”’ or miracles, 
men recognised the extension of the same power 
over other spheres. It is beyond question that our 
Lord exhibited power of a striking and abnormal 
kind over many forms of disease, and possibly over 
nature. It will not do to dismiss the accounts of 
such occurrences as due to misconception, or to the 
pious imagination of a later and credulous age. It 
is true that some of the occurrences which were in 
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the first century regarded as miraculous and 
reported as such, might have been differently under- 
stood and reported by men who had the knowledge 
of nature and of cause and effect that belongs to the 
modern mind. It is true that the right understand- 
ing of some of the narratives may be beyond our 
reach. The withering of the fig-tree may have 
been an acted parable, bearing on the fruitlessness 
and the fate of God’s people, the interpretation of 
which has not been preserved for us. The connec- 
tion between the healing of the demoniac and the 
destruction of the Gadarene swine may have been 
misunderstood, or, again, the interpretation of it 
may have been lost. It is not difficult to conceive 
of an interpretation, which would be also a justifica- 
tion of the event, as a demonstration of the measure 
and potency of evil that can be enclosed within a 
single human personality. But the a priori denial 
of the possibility that Jesus performed ‘‘ miracles,”’ 
in the sense of effects not to be explained by any 
other cause than the Divine will, is precluded, for 
one thing, by the fact that similar things were done 
by His followers in His name. For this, we do not 
need to appeal to the witness of the Gospels, or the 
Acts, which would be challenged on the same grounds 
as the record of His own miracles. The case of St. 
Paul is sufficient. In writing to the Corinthians 
(II. Cor. xii. 12), he claims that he had wrought 
among them the “ signs of an apostle,’’ and among 
these he reckons ‘‘ signs and wonders and mighty 
deeds.”” Writing to the Romans, he refers to 
similar manifestations of power wrought through him 
by Christ (Rom. xv. 18). He alludes to these things 
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as matters of common knowledge, and also as 
characteristic of other apostles besides himself. He 
could not have introduced such a claim as part of 
the proof of his apostleship if there had been any 
danger of the facts being challenged. And though 
we do not learn from himself any details as to the 
nature of these ‘‘ signs,’’ there can be no doubt that 
‘“‘ miracles of healing ’’ at least were included among 
them, or that such phenomena frequently fell under 
the observation of the primitive community. 

That carries with it the conclusion that what 
were recognised as miracles happened, and pre- 
cludes the a priori denial that they happened in the 
case of Jesus. We may then give credence to these 
records which bear witness to an impression of 
supernatural power as produced by Him. “ With 
authority He commandeth the unclean spirits, and 
they obey him.” ‘‘ They were all amazed and 
glorified God, saying, We never saw it on this 
fashion.” 

It is necessary, however, to observe carefully the 
place and function of these miracles in the ministry 
of Jesus. They were not performed in order to 
offer demonstration of His claim, or even in order to 
create faith in Him. For one thing, the use of such 
power in order to demonstrate anything was one of 
the methods of carrying out His task which Jesus, 
in the Temptation before His ministry began, had 
definitely and finally ruled out. The temptation to 
cast Himself down from a pinnacle of the Temple, 
which He then triumphantly overcame, covered all 
manner of appeal to the marvellous as a proof of 
truth or a means of forcing men to believe. Such an 
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application of the miracles was rather a danger from 
which Jesus shrank, than a means which Headopted. 
For another thing, He was well aware that it is not 
by such means that faith is either created or evoked. 
‘“ Neither will they believe though one rose from the 
dead.’’ There was one occasion, when having 
launched, on the mere authority of what He was, 
the claim to forgive, He illustrated that authority, 
when it was challenged, by showing His power to 
heal. On another occasion He drew attention to 
the miracles wrought by Him in words reminiscent 
of one of the great prophecies in Isaiah, words 
calculated to suggest that the prophecy was finding 
fulfilment. But these cases serve to make more 
prominent the general rule that the miracles had 
neither for their purpose nor for their effect the 
evoking of faith or the proving of a claim. 

This is confirmed by the frequent emphasis on a 
quite different motive, that of compassion, and by 
the still more frequent injunction to silence laid 
upon those who benefited by the miracles. ‘“ Tell 
no man.” There is, indeed, not a little to be said 
for the view that these injunctions to silence spring 
from a perception on the part of Jesus that the 
working of miracles was calculated to complicate 
His task rather than facilitate it. The creation of 
boundless enthusiasm for Himself as a friend of the 
people, and a worker of mighty works, was not only 
inadequate to His purpose, it would constitute a 
very real danger of a popular movement of a 
political kind. The fourth Gospel suggests that 
such a danger actually presented itself, when, after 
the feeding of the multitude, He ‘‘ perceived that 
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they would come and take him by force, to make 
him aking.” A result of that kind would have been 
fatal to His true mission, and inso far as the miracles 
were calculated to bring about such a result, they 
were what mere prudence would discourage. 
Further, the Gospels preserve evidence of the 
fact, that not infrequently Jesus gave the impression 
that in performing these ‘‘ mighty works ’’ He was 
not exercising an independent power, but a power 
for which He looked to God. ‘‘ This kind,” He 
said, in reference to the spirit possessing the epi- 
leptic boy, ‘‘ goeth not forth but by prayer.’’ Even 
His power was conditioned by the will of God. His 
habit of prayer, which is specially noted in the 
third Gospel, confirms the suggestion of His habitual 
dependence upon God for the power which He 
exercised. Thus, the ‘‘ mighty works,’’ whatever 
form they took, were an exhibition of faith, 1.¢. of 
His implicit confidence in the power, goodness, and 
love of God as His Father. It was that confidence 
which was cultivated and sustained by prayer. 
‘‘ Have faith in God,’’ was His counsel to His 
disciples in the hour of danger: and the faith He 
called on them to exercise was faith of which they 
saw daily illustration in His life, and striking witness 
in His acts of power. They were miracles ‘‘ which 
God did by him ”’ (Ac. i. 22) : “‘ God was with him” : 
these were the inferences which were drawn by His 
disciples. And no other inference seems to have 
been drawn by the people. After the healing of the 
paralytic it was God whom they glorified, ‘‘ which 
had given such power unto men ”’ (M.). The man 
out of whom went the legion of demons was com- 
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manded to tell ‘ how great things the Lord had 
done for him.’’ The witness of the Synoptic 
Gospels thus confirms the consciousness of Jesus 
which finds expression in the fourth Gospel: “I 
can of mine own self do nothing ”’ (Jo. v. 30). 

A third point to notice is the reiterated demand 
made by His opponents that Jesus shouldshowthem 
“asign.” By“ sign’ they meant a portent, some 
stupendous natural phenomenon, such as would 
demonstrate His supernatural power and authority, 
and leave men, as was supposed, no alternative but 
to believe. This demand Jesus consistently refused 
to listen to. ‘‘ There shall no sign be given to this 
generation.’”’. It follows that the miracles which 
He did perform, were not understood to be “‘ signs ”’ 
in the proper sense, and that Jesus did not intend 
them so to be understood. Their purpose was not 
evidential, and, if it had been, they had not achieved 
their end. 

The true function of the miracles is not difficult 
to comprehend. They provided a revelation of His 
character, an exhibition of His faith, and a witness 
to the relation between Jesus and the Father. They 
showed Him in relation to all kinds of human need, 
disease, pain, hunger, bereavement, fear. They 
showed Him, in the presence of each and allof these, 
moved to compassion, but to compassion which, 
“by the finger of God,” was effective to help and 
deliver. One condition He appears in most cases 
to have required, namely “ faith.”” In some cases 
He acknowledged its presence : in others its absence 
is noted as preventing the working of miracles. 
But this “ faith ’’ was not belief in Himself as this 
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or that; it was an attitude towards Himself of 
confidence and expectancy, a readiness to receive, 
not alone the physical boon, but the boon and the 
message, the revelation of which the miracle would 
be the vehicle. Men who had taken up such an 
attitude to Jesus were thereby in such relation to 
Him that His power could be manifested on their 
behalf without danger of its being regarded merely 
as a demonstration, a boon without meaning beyond 
itself. 

It is a notable mark of the trustworthiness of our 
Gospels that they have preserved the witness to each 
of these elements, and so make it possible for us to 
appreciate the true place of miracles in the ministry 
of Jesus. The very subtlety of the situation, the 
paradox of one who was able to work such miracles, 
and yet made no use of them in His own interest, 
attests its genuineness. And we have an illuminat- 
ing contrast in the significance attached to “‘ signs ”’ 
in the fourth Gospel. That shows the working of an 
interpretative instinct of which the Synoptic Gos- 
pels show little or no trace. The Synoptic point of 
view is preserved, not only in Peter’s speech at 
Pentecost, but in the words of Nicodemus, as 
reported by St. John : “‘ Rabbi, we know that thou 
art a teacher come from God; for no man can do 
the works that thou doest, except God be with 
him.” 

Men found in the words and deeds of Jesus alike 
an authority, a power, which, taken together with 
the direction in which it was applied, stamped Him 
as one who enjoyed the special favour of God, and 
also His co-operation. And the recognition of this 
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power was all the more remarkable, inasmuchasmen 
felt it to radiate from a Person who in other respects 
was acting under conditions of human limitation. 


5. THE IMPRESSION MADE THROUGH HIs 
TEACHING 


We have already noted one general character- 
istic which was discovered through the ministry of 
Jesus as Teacher. He taught “as one having 
authority.’’ It was not the substance of His teach- 
ing which men felt to be authoritative, to impose 
itself magisterially upon those who heard it, but 
Himself. And they recognised this authority as 
differing in quality from that which was claimed 
and exercised by the scribes. But this is not all 
that can be learned of the impression made by 
Jesus through His teaching. Quite apart from the 
contents of that teaching, its truth, its novelty, or 
its inestimable value for mankind, is its value as a 
medium through which men learnt to know the 
character of Jesus, His consistent attitude to God, 
to men, and to life. 

It is commonly said that Jesus revealed or 
taught the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. And 
this, of course, is true; but He did far more than 
this. He revealed the truth by living out the 
relationship. He lived as a Son, a Son of the 
Father in heaven, and by so doing brought home to 
‘men, as no mere teaching could have done, both 
the reality and the meaning of the Divine Father- 
hood. 
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An exaggerated and mistaken piety had led 
men, as we have seen, to shrink from speaking 
freely and directly of God. Even in reading the 
Scriptures they were taught to substitute another 
word for the name of God ; and in common speech 
they thought it right to use such expressions as 
“heaven’”’ (Luke xv. 18), the ‘‘ Blessed One” 
(Mark xiv. 61), so as to avoid naming the name of 
God. This was in part the effect, and in part the 
cause, of a feeling that God was far removed from 
His world, One whom it was presumptuous, if not 
worse, to bring, even in speech, into close and im- 
mediate contact with what was finite and human. 

To this attitude, and to the conception under- 
lying it, the attitude of Jesus, as well as the truth 
He taught, offered a startling contrast. He spoke 
constantly, simply, and familiarly of God as His 
Father ; and He brought the fact of God’s Father- 
hood to bear upon one after another of the great 
facts of life—need, sorrow, death, joy, and hope. 
But what He had to say on the subject was less 
eloquent to His disciples than the perpetual witness 
of a character based on constant self-reference to 
God as Father, and expressing itself in happy and 
unflinching obedience to the Father’s will. 

Specially did this attitude find expression in 
outward calm, reflecting inward peace. Our Lord’s 
spirit was from time to time disturbed, but never by 
the things which ordinarily affect men. He could 
be angry, indignant, as we have seen, but it was 
not because of what affected Himself. He was 
never afraid, never anxious, never found taking 
precaution against the morrow. He lived before 
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the eyes of men as one who committed His life to a 
faithful Creator, to a Creator whom He knew, and 
whom He knew to be moved in all His relations to 
men by a love that never fails. And so, when He 
set before them as an ideal within their reach the 
laying aside of anxiety, of fear, whether of men or of 
the unknown future, they could not but recognise 
that the attitude to life to which He called them 
was His own. And when He reproached them for 
want of faith, or enjoined them to “‘ have faith in 
God,” they knew what He meant ; it was what they 
could not but surmise as the basis on which His own 
life was built. 

Another element in the impression which Jesus 
made through His teaching must have been that of 
hopefulness. And here again He placed Himself in 
startling contrast with the prevailing temper and 
tone of His contemporaries, and even of the man He 
recognised as His own “‘ fore-runner.’’ The general 
judgement of thoughtful men upon the world and 
life at that time can.only be described as pessimism. 
The light of national hope was dying out, none the 
less surely because of occasional deceptive flickers. 
The most influential religious party had pinned their 
hope of God’s intervention to a perfect keeping of 
the Law by His people; and the desperate efforts 
they made to secure that, their hatred of the classes 
who could not or would not join in the attempt, give 
a measure of their hopelessness. Grim doubt had 
invaded men’s minds as to the value of the Temple 
and the validity of its sacrifices. The world was 
understood to have fallen into the grasp of the 
Evil One (I. John v. 19). Under his authority men 
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were exposed to all kinds of mischief through the 
assault of demons. And God was very far away, 
banished partly by the supposed hopeless barrier 
between the Divine and the human, and partly by 
the accumulated sins of men. There was no 
longer any direct communication between God and 
His people. It was centuries since ‘‘ the word of 
the Lord ’’ had come to any prophet. Alike on the 
political and the religious horizon men saw no gleam 
of hope. Some still kept alive in their hearts the 
great promises of the past, and believed that God 
would yet redeem His people. These “ waited for 
the consolation of Israel.’’ But the general outlook 
of those who could spare a thought from daily toil 
was sombre and hopeless. It could not be said that 
‘the light of the glory of God” shone upon His 
people. 

Both the life and the message of John the 
Baptist were set in the same key. He came 
‘““ neither eating nor drinking,’’ in the guise and the 
garb of an ascetic. The message on his lips, ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,’’ was a message of 
warning and alarm. He read the meaning of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees coming to him to be this, 
that they had been warned “ to flee from the wrath 
tocome.”’ That is tosay, the element in the coming 
“Kingdom ”’ which was prominent in John’s mind 
and in his preaching, was its character as a time of 
judgement. The axe was laid to the root of the 
tree. It was ‘‘ the day of the Lord ”’ which was at 
hand, the day which had been described by pro- 
phets of old in terms-of utter gloom and terror 
(Joeli. 15,11. 1, 2; Zeph.i. 12). And the summons 
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was to repent while yet there was time, in order 
that men might escape from doom. 

To all this Jesus must have offered an arresting 
contrast. He ‘‘ came eating and drinking,”’ living 
the simple, natural lifeof common men. There was 
nothing of the ascetic either in His habit or His 
practice, nor even the aloofness which might have 
been expected in one absorbed in deep religious 
contemplation. The burden of His preaching was 
in terms the same as that of the Baptist, ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of God is at hand.’’ His summons in- 
cluded the same command to “‘repent.’’ But in 
character His message was so different, that it was, 
and was recognised as, an Evangel, great and good 
news ; and part of His summons was that men 
should believe it. No one would have thought of 
describing the Baptist’s preaching as an Evangel. 

Now, what led to and justified this description? 
It must have been something in our Lord Himself, 
something in His way of conceiving the Kingdom, 
something in His way of proclaiming it, to which 
this profound difference was due. The question 
of His way of conceiving the Kingdom belongs to 
another part of our subject. Here we are con- 
cerned with the impression He made in presenting 
it. Evidently, by word, by tone, by expression, by 
everything whereby a speaker communicates to an 
audience his own estimate of his subject, Jesus 
quickened in His hearers the sense of the Kingdomas 
great treasure, something to obtain which a man 
might reasonably part with all his earthly goods. 
His teaching about the Kingdom had behind it the 
witness of His life, bearing, personality. He Him- 
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self was so convinced of its reality, its nearness, and 
its power to transform life, that for Him the cloud 
of dull hopelessness which overhung so many was 
split by strong rays of light. The message of the 
Kingdom on His lips was the message of a great 
hope; and the hope being already in His heart must 
have translated itself into something which con- 
tinuously impressed the people. It is not without 
cause that the fourth Gospel, which so often 
crystallises what is fluid in the Synoptic Gospels, 
makes Jesus refer so emphatically to “ my joy,” 
‘“my peace.’’ We must needs think of Him as 
grave, and calm ; He carried a great responsibility. 
The Cross early cast a shadow across His spirit. 
But to associate our Lord with habitual melancholy 
or gloom, with visible depression or anxiety, is to 
misconceive the impression He made on men. It 
was a strange aberration which led a great and good 
man of last century to say, ‘‘ Somehow we cannot 
think of our Lord as having ever smiled.” ‘A 
Christ of that tragic humour would scarcely have 
drawn young children round Him as He rested by 
the wayside, or made Himself a welcome guest in 
companies where mirth was habitual ; and it would 
be strange indeed that the disciples of such a 
Master should be taken to task by onlookers for 
their want of suitable gravity. But beyond all, it 
may be said that a Christ of look so shadowed would 
never have given to men the persuasion of adequacy 
which we find in those who followed Jesus.”’? And, 
it may be added, a Christ of such a mien would have 
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been a standing contradiction to His own message 
of “ good news.” 

But we may go further, and add to the new note 
of assured and expectant hope, this, that Jesus gave 
the impression of having Himself already realised 
the contents of that hope. What He sought to put 
within the reach of men was what He Himself had 
already got. Just because He was Himself in 
possession of the summum bonum—by whatever 
name we call it, salvation, eternal life, the Kingdom 
of Heaven, knowledge of the Father,—and because 
men felt that it was so, were they induced in the 
first place to seek it for themselves, and in the 
second, to seek it at His hand, or through relation to 
Him. They recognised His “ fulness,’’ and of that 
fulness they received. Already men were begin- 
ning to collect the experience out of which St. Paul 
made his great discovery: ‘‘ The Kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.”’ 


6. Tue MINISTRY OF TEACHING: 
Irs METHOD 


A consideration of our Lord’s object and method 
as a Teacher will throw further light on the impres- 
sion that He made, and also on some things that 
would otherwise be perplexing in His teaching. 
What was it that He aimed at, and what did He 
accomplish? The Day of Pentecost gives the 
_ measure of His achievement within the limits of His 
earthly life. A band of eleven men, whom He had 
selected, called, and attached to Himself, and 
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round them not many more than a hundred men 
and women, who had been sufficiently attached to 
Him, and sufficiently illuminated as to the signific- 
ance of His Person, to be drawn together by the 
news of His Resurrection: some hundred and 
twenty persons who “ believed ’’ on Him to the 
extent that they waited eagerly for some 
further manifestation of His life and power. It 
has been customary to dwell on the meagreness 
of this result as evidence of ‘“‘ failure,’ or at 
least of success wholly inadequate both to His 
intention and to the means at His disposal for secur- 
ing success. But such an estimate involves a 
begging of the question as to what was His object, 
and what He hoped to accomplish. This is due in 
part to our reading back into His earthly ministry 
the objects and hopes which He has inspired in His 
Church, and even to our measuring His achievement 
by that of the Church acting as the organ of His 
Spirit. 

It is at least possible that in the opening of His 
ministry our Lord anticipated permanent results on 
a larger scale than was actually realised. Wherever 
He appeared in Galilee, great crowds assembled to 
hear Him. His fame travelled far. Mark depicts 
a great multitude drawn, not only from Galilee and 
Judaea, but from Idumea and from beyond Jordan, 
from Tyre and Sidon also (Mk. iii. 8). Even when 
He entered the foreign territory of Tyre His reputa- 
tion had gone before Him. The authorities, both 
religious and political, began to be alarmed. There 
must have been ground for such alarm in at least an 
incipient enthusiasm for Jesus of a widespread 
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character. And, as we have seen, there was both 
in the personality and in the activities of Jesus 
ample reason to account for such enthusiasm. Why, 
then, were the permanent results so small? The 
only satisfactory explanation is that our Lord 
deliberately repressed the enthusiasm, and that He 
did so because He saw that it was not of a character 
to promote His true purpose, neither did it prove 
capable of being purified to serve that end. 

The situation, as Jesus saw it, when full proof 
had been made of His ministry in Galilee, is reflected 
with poignant accuracy in the parable of the Sower. 
For we cannot but see there something more than 
instruction for the disciples, in view of their future 
ministry, or warning that men in general should 
“plough up their fallow ground.’’ We have our 
Lord reading off into the form of a parable the 
varied results of His own ministry, His acute 
perception of the shallow nature of much of the 
enthusiasm with which He had been received, and 
His sense that much, if not most, of the readiness to 
receive His ‘“‘ word ”’ was transient in its character, 
and would be nugatory in its result. And there 
are indications which point, if not to a change of 
aim, to a modification of method, from this time 
onwards, a new emphasis on what may be called the 
intensive sideof Hiswork. Hehadalready chosen the 
Twelve, ‘‘ that they might be with Him” (Mk. 111. 14), 
having first, as Luke tells us, spent the whole night 
in prayer (Lk. vi. 12),—a fact which here, as else- 
where, probably indicates a critical moment in the 
ministry. Now, those who were around Him, 
iHs “ circle,” as well as the Twelve, enquired the 
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meaning of the parable; and to them He said, 
‘To you is given the secret of the Kingdom,”’ 
distinguishing them from “ those that are without,” 
for whom ‘‘all things take place in parables.” ‘‘All 
things ’’ refers to the things in question, the con- 
tents of the ‘‘secret.’”’ To the one class these 
things are given (so that they are effectively appre- 
hended): for the other class the secret remains a 
secret, veiled in parables. And the next verse gives 
as a reason the sentence from Isaiah, ‘‘ that seeing 
they may see, and not perceive.’’ This doubtless 
describes the result as it was only too manifest in 
‘those without ’’: but it is not possible to ignore 
the expression of purpose in the phrase. In some 
sense and for some purpose the parabolic form of 
teaching was adopted in order to veil the mystery 
of the Kingdom from “ those without.’ It is not 
necessary to suppose that this character and pur- 
pose are to be assigned to all the parables spoken by 
Jesus. Indeed, there are many of them to which it 
clearly cannot apply. Parables like the Prodigal 
Son, the Pharisee and the Publican, have a meaning 
which is patent to all: the teaching conveyed by the 
parable of the Wicked Husbandmen was promptly 
understood by the Pharisees. But, limited, as it 
should be, to the parables of the Kingdom, this 
saying of our Lord has a meaning and areason which 
are not difficult to seize. The ‘‘ mystery of the 
Kingdom ’”’ was cognate to the mystery of the 
Messiahship. The same condition, and that not 
an intellectual one, was necessary for the appre- 
hending of either. The condition was found in a 
certain affinity of spirit between the hearers and the 
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Master. The absence of such an affinity was the 
mark of ‘‘ those without.” 

We have to bear in mind the nature and the 
stupendous difficulty of the task to which our Lord 
had undertaken. In modern speech, Histaskwasto 
spiritualise the religious and ethical ideas of the 
people. It was to lead them to exchange a material 
for a spiritual conception, both of the Messiahship 
and of the Kingdom. That could only be the result 
of a moral process : ‘‘ supernatural ’’ methods were 
excluded. To accomplish that on a great scale 
within the course of some twenty months was not 
possible, even for a personality so richly endowedas 
that of Jesus. It was a task to which enthusiasm 
for a Messiah only partially known, still more 
enthusiasm for a Messiah known only by hearsay, 
would prove a hindrance rather than a help; and 
in like manner, it would be unwise to attempt in 
clear language to expound the Kingdom to all and 
sundry, neither would it be of any service, for they 
who were “ outside” lacked the condition necessary 
for the apprehending of it. 

All turns on the significance of ‘ those outside,”’ 
and that follows from the contrast with the other 
group, the “disciples.” The condition of any 
true apprehension of the ‘‘ mystery,” whether of 
the Messiahship or of the Kingdom, wus some 
measure of real attachment to Jesus. We must, of 
course, allow for all possible gradations of such 
attachment, from the interest that was almost 
wholly self-interested to the interest out of which 
self-interest had died. Beyond the outermost 
circle of those who could be called “ disciples ”’ 
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stood probably the great bulk of the ‘‘ crowds,”’ for 
whom the advent of this prophet was a nine-days’ 
wonder, and an opportunity for the healing of their 
sick. The word sown upon their minds never 
penetrated below the surface. It was carried off 
by the first following sensation. There were those 
again who, though “ they heard Him gladly,” having 
some interest in the things of God, were quickly 
chilled by the discovery that discipleship meant 
self-denial and suffering; others, again, who went 
some length in committing themselves to Jesus, 
but when they weighed ‘ the world ”’ against dis- 
cipleship, appraised ‘‘ the world the dearer thing.”’ 
Only some, in the end a handful, met successfully 
every demand for re-adjustment ethical and intel- 
lectual, having at one stage ‘‘ made their calling 
and election sure’’ through complete and unqualified 
devotion to Jesus as their Master. 

In face of a situation so varied, so complex, as 
that, the exposition of ‘‘ the mystery of the king- 
dom ” in parables was the truest wisdom. For the 
parable, as it was singularly qualified to arrest 
attention, to provoke thinking, and to dwell in the 
memory, provided rich material for the reflection 
of the disciple, while it shielded the truth from the 
ignorant misunderstanding of the non-disciple. 
The adoption of it by Jesus probably marks His 
acceptance of the fact that, though many were 
“‘ called,’’ few were ‘‘ chosen.’”’ God revealed, so 
Jesus saw, the things of the Kingdom to ‘‘ babes,”’ 
that is, to those who exhibited the simplicity and 
dependence of little children. From those who 
were ‘‘ wise and prudent,’’ that is, self-satisfied and 
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self-protective, the same things were inevitably 
concealed. And to this principle our Lord con- 
formed His own teaching about the Kingdom. 

From the same point onwards, Jesus began to 
concentrate His care upon the instruction of the 
disciples, and specially of the Twelve. To them He 
expounds the parable of the Sower, prefixing the 
explanation with a question which indicates that to 
them, at any rate, the meaning should have been 
plain (Mk. iv. 13). ‘‘And with many such parables 
spake he the word unto them (1.e. the multitude) ; 
and without a parable spake he not unto them, but 
privately to his disciples he explained all things ”’ 
(Mk. iv. 33, 34). To them He announced the 
conditions of discipleship ; to them, after Peter’s 
confession, He began to communicate the mystery 
of His death ; to them He opened the fellowship of 
the Last Supper. And even within the circle of the 
Twelve there was an inner group of three, whom He 
felt it possible to admit to scenes such as the 
Transfiguration and the Agony in Gethsemane. 
So that the consistent rule of His method of reveal- 
ing spiritual realities may be said to have been 
“ according as they were able to bear ”’ (Mk. iv. 33). 
And the measure of their receptivity was given by 
their relation to Himself. 

The saying about the Lamp and the Lampstand, 
which follows the interpretation of the Sower both 
in Mark and Luke (Mk. iv. 21, 22; Lk. viii. 16) 
may well bear upon the same question of our Lord’s 
method. Though not commonly so understood, 
that of which the lamp is the symbol is probably 
the truth which Jesus has to reveal, in a word, the 
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mystery of the Kingdom; and the effect of the 
announcement is, that neither He nor His message 
is to be permanently veiled. A time will come when 
what is now hidden (e.g. in parables) will be brought 
to light. And, meanwhile, the work of God is not 
at a standstill: The parable of the seed growing 
‘“‘ of itself,’? which immediately follows, comes in 
with singular appropriateness, bringing the assur- 
ance that, when once the seed has been committed to 
the soil, the subsequent period marks, not an end, 
but a pause, a pause during which God carries on 
the work of the sower, and at the end of which He 
“‘ gives the increase.’’ This parable is not so much 
a pendant to the Sower as its complement, its 
corrective. It was thus, in this confidence, that 
Jesus Himself continued to sow the seed.} 

If this, then, were the method followed by Jesus 
during all but the earliest stage of His ministry, we 
may deduce two conclusions. First, the issue of 
His earthly ministry, which looks to us so inade- 
quate, 1s not to be described as failure : for it was 
inherent in the nature of His task, imposed by the 
limitations under which He worked, and tacitly 
accepted in the method He adopted. Until His 
death and resurrection had taken place, the revela- 
tion of Himself that He could give was necessarily 


1It would doubtless be precarious to argue from the con- 
tinuity of matter contained in a chapter which is critically regarded 
as a collection of disconnected parables and sayings. But that is 
no reason why we should not recognise a connecting thread if there 
be one. The omission of 24b, which is probably out of place here 
(see Oxford Studies, p. 32), restores the homogeneity of the whole : 
whether or not the Evangelist was conscious of the fact, we have in 
outline an exposition and defence of our Lord’s method of instruc- 
tion. 
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incomplete, and therefore only to be made with 
safety to a few. We may say that the intensive 
method was prescribed for our Lord not less truly 
than, since His death and resurrection, the extensive 
method has been prescribed to His Church. 

And secondly, a consideration of the method of 
instruction would seem to indicate that thereis, after 
all, implicit in the Synoptic Gospels that which is 
made explicit in the fourth Gospel, viz., the con- 
sciousness on the part of Jesus that receptivity of 
the truth He has to impart was conditioned by 
men’s relation to Himself. ‘‘ To him that hath 
shall be given.” The partial revelation of Himself 
which is offered in His ministry in Galilee acts as a 
test. According as men respond to it is their power 
toreceive more. All the more emphatically because 
it is not directly stated, does this examination of 
His method, and of the reasons forits adoption show 
that essentially it was Himself that He presented 
for men’s acceptance or rejection ; and that accord- 
ing to the issue of that alternative was their 
opportunity of receiving the revelation of the 


Father. 


7, THE MINISTRY OF TEACHING : 
Its CONTENTS 


Many of the things which men learnt of Jesus 
they learnt apart from any direct teaching on the 
subject by Him. To know God, to know Himself, 
to know themselves, these were some of the most 
important results of His intercourse with the 
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disciples : but these were not the subjects of His 
teaching. What He directly taught, however, 
contributed indirectly to these results, and had its 
own intrinsic value too. And even prior to that, 
there is significance in the fact that He presented 
Himself as a Teacher, and attached no small 
importance to the function. It was His ‘‘custom”’ 
to teach (Mk. x. 1). When He had compassion on 
the multitude, ‘‘ because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd,’ He ‘‘ began to teach them 
many things ”’ (Mk. vi. 34) : the purpose for which 
He summoned men to take His yoke upon them, 
was in part, at least, that they might “learn ”’ of 
Him (Mt. xi. 29). He brought out of His treasures 
things new and old. There were old things which 
He re-issued stamped with His own authority. 
There were old truths which He transformed by a 
new interpretation, and there were things quite new 
which He had to communicate. But we do not 
get at the heart of His teaching merely by combin- 
ing or fusing together all that He is reported to have 
said on a series of topics : rather should we recognise 
that there were certain cardinal facts of the moral 
and spiritual world which successive utterances of 
His serve to light up as by a flash. These things 
were facts to Him, and facts of absolutely dominat- 
ing importance ; and His teaching had its startling 
and persuasive quality from this, that it did not 
convey truth in the abstract so much as illuminate 
what was truth for Him. There was thus a per- 
petual inter-action between the contents of His 
teaching and the impression made by His character. 

When therefore we try to set out the contents 
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of our Lord’s teaching, it is a sound method to seek 
to discover and to formulate the cardinal realities 
which were lit up by it. And they may be summed 
up as (1) the incommensurable value of the spiritual 
side of life, (2) God recognised as standing in a 
relation to men which could only be described in 
terms of Fatherhood, and (3) the relation of men to 
God, recognised as one which was to be expressed 
and cultivated, not through external action or non- 
action, but through internal energy of love and will. 

I. Jesus saw, and led men to see, that the 
spiritual side of life has a value so transcendent 
that all other values are inadequate even to measure 
it. He made this clear in respect of each of the 
forms in which the spiritual side of life presents itself 
to human reflection, the Kingdom of God and the 
“soul ’’ of man, that is to say, the higher life of 
which man is capable, alike in its social and in its 
individual aspect. 

The Rich Fool in the parable is made to say, 
“IT will say unto my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods ”’ (Lk. xii. 19). Plainly it is his inmost self 
that he is addressing, the word he uses having 
passed through a development similar to that of the 
corresponding Hebrew word. What had originally 
been a synonym for life had acquired the specific 
meaning of ‘‘ conscious life,’ then of that which is 
conscious of living, and so had come to denote the 
man in his inmost personality. ‘‘ Unto thee, O 
Lord, do I lift up my soul,” says the Psalmist. A 
further stage in the same process was the distinguish- 
ing between the soul and body, to the extent that 
the soul was recognised as the enduring element in 
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man, which would continue to exist even when the 
body was in the grave (e.g. Ps. xvi. 10; Mt. x. 28). 
When the Rich Fool ‘‘ died and was buried,’’ he 
himself, not his body but his “‘ soul,’’ was found in 
Hades. The “‘soul’’ therefore stands for the 
independent self-conscious personality, separable 
from the body, and not destroyed by death. 

But it is also that part of man which is open to 
the approach of God, the organ of his responsive 
communication with God, the potency by which he 
may come consciously to share in the life of God. It 
represents that side of his nature whereby he 
apprehends the immaterial, the unseen, the spiritual. 
The value which a man attaches to his “ soul ’”’ will 
therefore vary with the importance he assigns to 
God, with the interest he has in what is moral, 
spiritual, Divine. For Jesus, with His knowledge 
that the highest good (and that a good such as had 
not ‘‘ entered into the heart of man to conceive ’’) 
consisted in knowing God, and knowing Him as 
Father, the worst conceivable issue of life was that 
a man should “ lose his own soul.”’ It meant the 
atrophy of that within himself by which alone he 
could attain the knowledge of God, sonship with 
the Father, eternal life. It meant losing the whole 
meaning and value of “ life in this world,’ to cling 
to which was to lose it. 

‘“ What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?”’ With this question 
Jesus revealed His own inmost conviction that 
nothing can compensate for the loss of the spiritual 
faculty, and all that range of experience whereof 
it is the organ. 
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The same truth is illuminated from a slightly 
different angle, in His setting forth of “‘ life’”’ as the 
highest good. ‘“‘ Strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way that leadeth unto life.”” To “ live ’’ is the 
same thing as to save the soul: “ life’’ in this 
absolute sense is the same as Salvation. ‘‘ It is 
written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.’’ That is to say, man has open to him, not 
only the (animal) life that is nourished by bread ; 
it is his privilege and his opportunity to live a 
higher life, which is fed by the self-communication 
of God. And, again, to secure that life, he will 
count no cost too great. This is where sin, in one 
of its forms, the sin that a man commits against 
himself, is seen in its true light. It cuts him off 
from ‘‘ life.’ And this is so serious that it were 
better for him to amputate the member which 
‘‘ causes him to stumble.’’ The same consideration 
explains our Lord’s attitude to riches. He sees 
their danger in such a resolute and irremediable 
absorption in the things of this life, that the ‘‘soul”’ 
perforce perishes. ‘‘ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the Kingdom of heaven.” 
And in one case, where He recognised that riches 
was the actual obstacle to salvation, His remedy 
was, ‘Go, sell all that thou hast and give 
to the poor.’”’ No other possession, no other satis- 
faction, no other form of life, could even claim 
consideration in comparison with the life of the 
soul. 

The same insistence on the supreme value of the 
spiritual possibilities of man is seen in connection 
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with the corporate form of their realisation, the 
Kingdom of God. For Jesus, that also represents 
the highest good—in its social form. Viewed as 
that into which men enter, to which they belong, 
it is the sacred society within which the will of God 
is unchallenged and supreme. It is the realm 
where God rules as a Father over obedient children, 
But it follows from its essential idea that it is a 
realm of persons, the people of God. The attempt 
to identify the Kingdom with the Church has had 
serious effects for Christian thinking and Christian 
practice : but the reaction against that mistake goes 
too far when it leads to ignoring the social character 
of the Kingdom, or to the impression that a man 
can “enter the Kingdom” without coming into 
real and constraining relations with those whom he 
finds there. 

Viewed therefore as that which Jesus urges men 
to enter, the Kingdom stands for new relationships 
with the human as well as with the divine: and 
this again He conceives of and presents as an 
object of human aspiration and effort, which is of 
absolutely incommensurable value. Whether a man 
were already in search of the highest good (like the 
merchantman in search of pearls), or whether he 
happened upon it (like the man who found treasure 
in a field), it was a thing for which he would wisely 
sacrifice every other form of good that he possessed. 
Whether it were wealth, or the organs and instru- 
ments of self-gratification, or the most sacred of 
human relationships, neither any nor all of them 
could reasonably be allowed to weigh against the 
opportunity of entering into that new set of relation- 
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ships with God and with God’s children which is 
represented by the Kingdom of heaven. 

The profoundly significant thing about this side 
of our Lord’s conviction and teaching is, that with 
all His insistence on the Kingdom as the highest 
good, there was no undervaluing, still less any 
repudiating, of the other goods. He was no ascetic 
either in theory or in practice. That path which 
for the religious or moral enthusiast offers the most 
obvious temptation, was neither trodden by Him- 
self nor enjoined by Him upon others. While He 
summed up His teaching on the incommensurable 
value of the spiritual side of life in the summons to 
‘“‘ Seek first the Kingdom of God,’’ He added in the 
same sentence, ‘‘ The other things shall be added 
unto you.” 

And this Kingdom was within the reach of men. 
This, indeed, is His “ gospel,’’ the great and good 
news on the ground of which He called on men to 
beheve (Mk. 1. 15). “ Fear not... .:1t Is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” 
But though that was to be the ground of confidence, 
it was not to be a confidence that should content 
itself with waiting. ‘‘ Seek, and ye shall find” 
—primarily the Kingdom. ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall 
receive ’’—primarily the Kingdom. The Kingdom 
in its consummated form was still in the future, 
lying beyond His own death and resurrection. But 
what St. Paul would have called the “ first-fruits ”’ 
of the Kingdom, its first instalment, in a very real 
sense itself, was within the reach of men. It is 
there because He is there, and it is theirs in so far as 
they are willing to be His. ‘‘ Come unto me, and I 
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will give you rest.”’ ‘‘ One thing thou lackest (as 
a condition of inheriting eternal life) : sell all that 
thou hast, and come and follow me.’’ And it is not 
only “‘ in heaven,” or in a future Kingdom that the 
obedient hearer will ‘‘ have treasure.’’ ‘‘ There is 
no one who has left house or brethren . . . or lands 
for my sake and the gospel’s, but he shall receive an 
hundred-fold now in this present time”’ (Mk. x. 29). 
That the language is hyperbolical, is clear from the 
reference to ‘‘ mothers,’’ if from nothing else. And 
the form of the promise closely corresponds to the 
form in which Jewish expectations of the Messianic 
period were cast. What is both novel and startling 
is, that the recompense, the satisfaction of thesame 
affections and desires as have been sacrificed, a 
recompense more than equivalent to what has been 
surrendered, is promised ‘‘ in the present time,”’ and 
that in express contrast to the ‘“‘ world to come.” 
And the condition of receiving it is discipleship. 
That for which the world itself would be a cheap 
price to pay, is within men’s grasp ; and the seizing 
of it is connected with their relation to Jesus. 

It is to be observed that each of the principal 
features in our Lord’s teaching was accompanied by 
a corresponding ethical demand. The ‘ heavenly 
vision ’’ was one which carried its own imperative, 
and men must either obey or disobey it. The 
demand attached to this revelation of the true 
relative value of various forms of human good, the 
supremacy of the spiritual side of life, was that men 
should adjust their wills to the new standard. 
“Seek first the Kingdom.’’ Deny the lower in 
order to assert the higher. Accept the pain of 
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parting with the transient, when that is necessary to 
secure the eternal. And inasmuch as the finding 
of the Kingdom is conditioned by relation to Him- 
self, ‘‘ Follow me.” 

2. The second cardinal element in our Lord’s 
teaching exhibited the true relation between God 
and man, and the means for its realisation. Judg- 
ing by the record as we have it, the conviction that 
this relation was best expressed in terms of Father- 
hood, was borne home upon men mainly through 
the profound impression that Jesus Himself lived 
and moved in that relationship. And so far as it 
was otherwise, His teaching on the subjectremained 
indirect. That is to say, Christ never stated this 
truth categorically, never argued about it, never 
sought to demonstrate its validity. He assumed 
this relationship as already existing, ideally at least, 
in the purpose of God. He presented it as capable 
of being realised through the faith and obedience of 
men, though again the condition of this realisation 
was found in relationship to Himself. 

“Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things ’’: ‘‘ How much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him’’: “ Be ye therefore merciful, even 
as your Father is merciful ’”’: ‘‘ It is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” In 
sentences such as these it is simply taken for granted 
that this is the true description of God’s relation to 
men. They are invited to build on this their 
confidence, on this to mould their conduct. And 
the kind of conduct for which this relationship is to 
provide a basis is precisely that gracious beneficence 
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and clemency which is associated with the ideal 
father. ‘ 

We must be careful neither to overstate the 
novelty, nor yet to under-estimate the significance, 
of our Lord’s teaching on this subject. The idea 
of the Divine Fatherhood had not failed to present 
itself to the Hebrew mind, as it has indeed been 
present to the minds of most primitive peoples. 
It is, nevertheless, very curious that allusions to it 
are so rare as they are in the Old Testament. And 
there already the all-important transition has been 
made from the primitive form of the conception 
which rested the relationship upon a supposed 
physical descent of a people from its God, to the 
moral form where it depends upon choice, and is 
conditioned by character. Jesus was therefore not 
the author of the idea in this form. Nevertheless, 
through His teaching and influence it acquired an 
absolutely new importance in religion. He recog- 
nised and employed it, as no one had ever done 
before Him, as the dominating and normative aspect 
of God in His relation to men. 

Jesus employs this designation for God with a 
freedom and directness heretofore unknown. Against 
all the instances of its use, direct and indirect, that 
can be collected from the Old Testament (and in 
sum they do not exceed seven or eight), we must set 
the silence of the Psalms. There, if anywhere, 
where the language of religious devotion reaches its 
highest level in richness and variety, we should 
expect to find God addressed as Father. We should 
expect to find it frequently. Butitisnotso, andthe 
contrast when we examine the speech of Jesus is 
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very striking. On His lips the name (‘‘ my Father,” 
“your Father ’’) displaces almost entirely every 
other name for God. And that it is no empty title 
appears from the fact that the “ gratuitous love 
and faithfulness ’’ which the name connotes, is 
precisely the aspect of the Divine character which 
finds special emphasis and illustration in His teach- 
ing. 

Jesus assumes that God is the Father of all 
men : He does not assume that all men are His sons.} 
The relationship is for men potential. It requires 
to be realised in thought and practice, recovered, 
it may be, through penitence. One aspect of the 
Highest Good is to ‘‘ know the Father ”’ in the sense 
given to “know” in the Hebrew literature, where 
it connotes the intimacy of close friendship, mutual 
understanding, and care. It had been for the 
prophet the goal of religious hope that men should 
“ know the Lord "in this sense. For Jesus the goal 
was that they should ‘‘ know the Father.’”’ And for 
this knowledge He Himself was the indispensable 
organ and mediator. He, and He alone, had the 
“ knowledge ’’; He, and He alone, had the power 
to communicate it, and it lay with Him to deter- 
mine to whom the revelation should be made 
(Mt. xi. 25 ff.). 

The fourth Gospel shows us this teaching 
translated into experience. ‘‘ Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.’’ The lesson had been 
learned, that this was the supreme need. “ He 


1See Wendt, Tearhing of Jesus, i. 193, ‘‘ God does not become 
the Father, but is the heavenly Father, even of those who become His 
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that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.”’ The 
need was satisfied in discipleship of Christ. And 
the Epistles bear witness to the same knowledge as a 
central factor of the common Christian conscious- 
ness. ‘‘ The Father’’ has become the Christian 
name for God, the spontaneous utterance of each 
heart that is inspired by the Spirit of Christ 
(Ro. vil. 15 ff.). 

The ethical demand corresponding to this 
revelation was that men should ‘‘ have faith in 
God,’’ and should show it by their demeanour and 
attitude to life. ‘‘ Your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things.” The effect 
of realising the Divine Fatherhood was to be seen in 
an undisturbed serenity, a freedom from all over- 
anxiety directed to worldly circumstances, a joyful 
satisfaction in the possession of the Kingdom and all 
that it stood for, and a trustful waiting upon God 
for the other things (Mat. v. 25 ff.). And, again, 
the Epistles testify that the demand was not un- 
fulfilled. Among the notes of the Christian life 
reflected there were serenity and peace, at once the 
possession and the ideal of the new community. 
‘“Murmurings ’’ and “ over-anxiety ’’ were alike 
unbecoming and unnecessary for the sons of God 
(Phil. ii. 14; iv.6; 1. Cor. vii. 2). The fruit of the 
same Spirit, by which men called on God as Father, 
was ‘‘ joy,’ ‘‘ peace.”’ And the practical problems 
of life were to be worked out by the application 
of the same central thought (e.g. I. Pet. 1. 17). 

3. The third cardinal feature in the teaching of 
Jesus bore upon this external side of life in its rela- 
tion to God, the questions of duty, worship, and 
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righteousness. He inculcated and illustrated from 
many different sides the principle that not the out- 
ward act, but the motive that prompts to the act, 
the heart from which it springs, decides the right- 
ness or the wrongness of a man’s relation to God. 
Here, again, we may not say that the principle was 
new. “ Jesus was certainly not the first who laid 
stress on the significance of the heart for true 
righteousness. That God searches the heart, and 
that the purity of the heart is the condition of a 
state pleasing to God, was a truth often enough 
expressed by the Psalmists and Prophets (e.g. 
Ps. vil. 10; xxiv. 4; li. 12; Jer. xvii. 10) ; and this 
view was largely current in Judaism in the time of 
Jesus. But not only was this view becoming more 
and more obscured through the theory and practice 
of the scribes and Pharisees . . . but even in the 
Old Testament itself that thought does not occur 
in such a general consistency that it could be 
represented as the only authoritative principle for 
the whole conduct commanded by God.’’! 

What was specifically new in the teaching of 
Jesus under this head was the thoroughgoing and 
consistent application of the principle to all the 
activities of life and will. That which ‘‘defiles a 
man,” 2.€. renders him unfit for fellowship with 
God, is not anything which affects his body from 
without : and conversely, nothing thatstopsshort at 
external performance of duty can secure that 
fellowship. What does decide such matters is the 
inward disposition, the attitude of heart to God on 
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the one side, and to man on the other. Hence the 
“great commandments,” according to our Lord, 
involved a positive requirement of an active energy 
of love. ‘‘On these hang all the Law and the 
Prophets ”’ (Mt. xxii. 40). Hence, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, we find the earlier commandments 
replaced by a principle which includes each earlier 
prohibition, but widens its application to include 
also the motive even of an un-acted sin. The use 
of oaths and protestations is forbidden in ordinary 
conversation, not only as unnecessary to perfect 
sincerity, but because they are apt to serve as a 
shield of insincerity (Mt. v. 37). The worthlessness 
is emphasised of all religious practices, prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving, which are not the spon- 
taneous expression of a pure and loving heart. By 
many striking sayings, some of them hyperbolical 
in form, did Jesus explain how the right attitude to 
God and man would work itself out in practice. 
Their meaning may be summed up as: ‘‘ Let your 
claim always fall short of your right ” ; ‘‘ Let your 
performance always go beyond your duty” (Lk. 
XvVil. 10). His disciples were no longer to serve God 
on terms of legal subjection, with a view to earning 
merit, but with the free, uncalculating gladness of 
children serving a Father whom they knew. 

Again, it is important to observe that this 
teaching of Christ also was somehow propagated 
and given effect to in the primitive Church. For 
‘the law of ordinances,’’ men were there taught to 
substitute ‘‘ the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus.”’ ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.”’ Paul’s 
teaching about “ faith”? and ‘ works”’ is not, 
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as is too commonly assumed, a private idiosyncracy 
of the Apostle, but really an expansion and 
application of the principle set forth in the 
parable of the Pharisee and Publican. ‘‘ Boasting 
is excluded,” that is to say, man has to waive all 
ground of claim. Serve God for wages: then sin 
earns death. Know God as Father, take up that 
relation to Him: and His gift is eternal life (Ro. 
vi. 23). This is just the teaching of Jesus. 

4. A fourth element in our Lord’s teaching of 
great importance, though small in bulk, sets forth 
the vast enhancement of His own significance for 
mankind consequent on His death and resurrection. 
His significance in the present, is, according to the 
Synoptic record, largely takenforgranted. Men felt 
it, and while He was with them, that was sufficient. 
They “‘ were not able to bear ’’ the exposition of it. 
For us, studying the record, it is largely a matter of 
inference, as we see men ‘‘ sway to Him from their 
orbits as He moves.”’ And so with the yet greater 
significance that is to attach to Him in the future. 
It is adumbrated, as in the laterstageof His ministry 
He begins to drop into their minds ideas which 
should ripen in the after-time. His life was to be 
‘‘a ransom for many.” His Body was to be given, 
His Blood shed ‘‘for’’ them. Death was to be for 
Him, not an end, but a new beginning, the beginning 
of life and influence unconditioned by space or time. 
In figurative language, largely borrowed from 
prophecy and apocalyptic, He described His own 
return, literally, His ‘‘ arrival.’”’ It was a return 
which took place, as the writer of the fourth Gospel 
saw, in the coming of the Spirit : as Paul saw, in the 
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birth of the Church, the Body dwelt in by the Spirit 
of Christ, the nucleus of redeemed humanity, the 
Christ that is to be. 

And once more, the consciousness of the Church 
that the condition of ‘‘ reigning with Christ’ was that 
men should be ready to “ suffer with Him,” was in 
harmony with what He had predicted, when some 
asked that they might sit on either hand of Him 
‘in His glory ’’ (Mk. x. 35). 


8. In FASHION AS A MAN 


It is the great privilege of our time, that to a 
degree unknown to our fathers we are free to take 
seriously the fact that Jesus was “ very man.” 
This freedom, which we hold consistently with 
acknowledgment of Him as “ very God,’’ is due in 
part to the weakening or disappearance of the 
barrier which thought once placed between God and 
the world, between the Divine Nature and the 
human. The modern recognition of God as in 
Nature, and of man as by his constitution akin to 
God, is in truth a return to the old Hebrew point of 
view. The fundamental conception of Hebrew 
religion was, that God had made man ‘“‘in his own 
image,’’ that a reciprocal relationship between God 
and man was part of the original constitution of 
human nature. It was contact with Greek modes of 
thought which confronted Christianity with the 
idea of an essential disparateness between the 
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finite and the infinite, between God and His crea- 
tures, and so led to the undervaluing or obscuring 
of the true humanity of Jesus in the interest of 
securing His true Divinity. 

In this return to frank acceptance of His true 
humanity we are returning also to the point of view 
of the Synoptic Gospels, one which is not abandoned 
or obscured in any part of the New Testament. 
Those who knew Jesus in the days of His flesh never 
thought of Him as other than aman. They, and 
still more clearly those who came after them, had 
other thoughts concerning Him, which proved to be 
irreconcilable with regarding Him as only man. 
But again the words of St. Peter, ‘‘ A man approved 
of God,’ describe Him as He was known and 
regarded by His contemporaries. He was “ found 
in fashion as a man,’’ that is, in all particulars which 
presented themselves to outward observation. He 
was “‘ made man.” 

The Gospels leave no room for doubt as to the 
completeness with which these statements are to be 
accepted. Jesus ‘‘increased in wisdomandstature.”’ 
He passed through the natural stages of develop- 
ment, mental and physical. He hungered, thirsted, 
was weary, and slept. He was ‘moved with indig- 
nation,’ He wept, He suffered pain, and died. 
Similarly, He displays mental characteristics such 
as are common to men. He is surprised at the 
anxiety of Joseph and Mary, when He had tarried 
behind in Jerusalem, He marvels at the unbelief 
of Nazareth, and, on the other hand, at the faith 
of the centurion and of the Syro-Phoenician 
woman. He requires information, and obtains it by 
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asking questions. He expressly confessesignorance, 
and ignorance on a matter which specially concerns 
Himself : ‘‘ Of that day and that hour knoweth no 
one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the 
Son.’’ The meaning of such evidence is unmistak- 
able. Those who observed Him, even those who 
afterwards collected and published their report, 
saw in Him One whose knowledge in respect of 
human affairs was subject to the same limitations 
as their own. 

To say that Jesus was not omniscient is not to 
deny that He had insight such as no other ever 
had, into human nature, into the hearts of men, and 
the methods and purposes of God. It is true that 
not all the instances which seem at first sight to 
imply extraordinary knowledge really point that 
way. The indication of the place to shoot the nets 
is capable of more than one explanation ; and the 
sending of Peter to draw a particular fish that he 
might find the stater, is otherwise so alien to our 
Lord’s method that it is reasonable to suppose some 
misunderstanding. For the claim to omniscience, 
which might allege such instances in its support, is 
not only inconsistent with the general impression, 
it is not to be reconciled with the cardinal experi- 
ences of the Temptation, of Gethsemane, and of 
Calvary. Unless these experiences were to be 
utterly unreal, Jesus must have entered: into them 
and passed through them under the ordinary con- 
ditions of human knowledge, subject only to such 
modifications as might be due to prophetic insight, 
or the sure vision of God. 

We may find prophetic anticipation, or the 
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result of moral insight and spiritual discernment, in 
the prediction of Peter’s denial, of the betrayal by 
Judas, and the fate of Jerusalem. These things 
can be accounted for without postulating omnisci- 
ence ; and, as we have seen, there are many other 
phenomena which preclude it. Thus, in all matters 
which were not directly illuminated by His con- 
sciousness of Sonship or of Messiahship, we may be 
prepared to find Jesus sharing the views of those 
among whom He lived. His knowledge of nature, 
of history, of scripture, was the knowledge of His 
time. Indeed, a little reflection will show that 
under any other conditions His task would have 
become impossible, even life itself unbearable. 
There was already sufficient distinction between 
Jesus and His contemporaries in His profound 
understanding of sin, alike in its nature and in its 
effects, and in His unbroken union with God, to 
make the strain upon Him greater than we can 
conceive, and the difficulty of communicating with 
those who did not share His views almost hopeless. 
Had He added to that a knowledge of past and 
future, of nature and science, even such as we now 
possess, the practical difficulty would have been 
infinitely increased. Even in order to reach the 
minds of men He had to address them in terms of 
their own ideas, just as He had to use a particular 
language. 

We are here concerned with the facts, and not 
with the theory which may be necessary or adequate 
to explain them. But it may be said that there 
have been some theories which must be definitely 
laid aside. The theory of ‘‘ accommodation ”’ is 
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one; namely, that Jesus deliberately adapted His 
speech to correspond to human ignorance or mis- 
conception, suggesting or accepting what He knew 
to be contrary to fact. This would be to save His 
omniscience at the cost of His moral integrity. 
Another is the supposition of a kind of oscillation 
or alternation of divine and human attributes, 
which is really destructive of any real personality. 
‘‘ Whatever the reverence of their motives may be, 
men do harm to consistency and truth by keeping 
open, as it were, a sort of non-human sphereor aspect 
of the Incarnation. This opening we should un- 
reservedly desire to close. There were not two 
existences, either of, or within, the Incarnate, side 
by side with one another. If it is all divine, it is 
all human too.’’! 

If the claim to omniscience, which has been 
made on behalf of Jesus on dogmatic grounds, is not 
wholly devoid of at least apparent support in the 
narrative of the Gospels, this is more than can be 
said of the claim to omnipotence. Even the fourth 
Gospel, which in some respects goes beyond the 
three earlier ones in describing the “ glory ’’? which 
shone from Jesus, makes no such claim, but, on the 
contrary, emphasises even more than the Synoptic 
Gospels His dependence on the Father. ‘‘ The Son 
can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the 
Father do: for what things soever he doeth, these 
also doeth the Son likewise.” ‘“ I can of my own 
self do nothing.’’ Statements like these only put 
into categorical form the impression which is 
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reflected in the Synoptics, viz., that the power 
exercised by Jesus was not independent and univer- 
sal, but derived and conditioned. It was con- 
ditioned, for one thing, by the faith or receptivity 
of those among whom He laboured, and for another, 
by the mora! obligation which He accepted, to do 
the will of the Father. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Christian conception of Jesus, or of the work He 
accomplished, suffers any real diminution through 
the acknowledgement that He was neither omni- 
scient nor omnipotent. Such an acknowledge- 
ment is actually necessary for the securing of His 
true humanity, on which, quite as much as on His 
Divinity, depends the value of what He did for men. 
And further, it brings His Person into harmony 
with the essential principle of His Kingdom. One 
dominating characteristic of that Kingdom is that 
it comes not by force. It cannot lawfully be con- 
nected with compulsion of any kind, neither of 
fear, nor of the shattering of reason by power. 
And while the display of such divine attributes as 
omniscience and omnipotence is thus rigidly ex- 
cluded, the possession of them without their 
manifestation leads to an insoluble problem of 
personality. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that our Gospels 
record so unhesitatingly that Jesus was looked 
upon by His contemporaries as a man, that there is 
no sign that any doubt as to His true manhood ever 
arose. His kinsfolk, they who may be presumed 
to have best known Him “ after the flesh,’’ were not 
withheld by any such doubts from anxious and 
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angry criticism. They said, ‘“‘ He is beside himself,” 
and sought to put restraint upon Him. A wider 
circle of His own townspeople asked, ‘‘ From whence 
hath this man wisdom ? Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary ?’’ His brothers and sisters were 
known to them. They reckoned Him as one of the 
family. And even when His ministry in Galilee 
was drawing to a close, when His work of teaching 
and healing was practically complete, popular 
opinion classed Him as a prophet—no higher. He 
asked the disciples, ‘‘ Whom do men say that I 
am?’’ And the various answers which He elicited 
—John the Baptist, Elijah, one of the prophets— 
though they witness to the sense that Jesus was 
emphatically not as other men, betray no suspicion 
that He was not really man. 

This fact, while it must never be lost sight of in 
any construction we make of the Person of Christ, 
is also of great significance for our estimate of the 
historical character of the Gospels. It has become 
the fashion in some quarters to regard even the 
Synoptic Gospels as transmitting the facts of our 
Lord’s earthly existence only through the medium 
of the Church’s faith in Him as the Divine Son of 
God; and to attribute to the influence of that 
medium anything and everything in the portrait of 
the historic Jesus which differentiates Him from 
man, or gives His presence in the world a universal 
significance. Against this sweeping elimination of 
everything in the Gospels which tends to exalt the 
historic Jesus, must be firmly set their unswerving 
witness to His humanity. For that faith-medium 
which was so potent as to read back into His earthly 
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life these features which postulate a higher con- 
sciousness, must also have been capable of further 
supporting its own conclusion by weakening this 
testimony to the truly human. Minute comparison 
between the Synoptic Gospels themselves shows that 
the evangelic material was not finally stereotyped in 
any one of them, that it was still in a condition to be 
altered, and that it was altered by addition, by 
subtraction, by re-arrangement, by change of 
emphasis. But the sum total of these alterations 
leaves unquestioned and impregnable the true 
humanity of Jesus. Now the removal of that, or at 
least the obscuring of it, was at least as much to the 
interest of later dogmatic conviction regarding Him 
as the introduction of features which demanded a 
higherexplanation. Itishardly credible that elements 
of one character were inserted, while elements of 
the opposite character were reported, left to tell 
their tale. And the difficulty of accepting the 
theory becomes only greater in proportion as the 
dates of the Gospel are brought further down the 
century, and in proportion as emphasis is laid on 
the fluidity of the material. 


10. His SINLESS PERFECTION 


Approaching the study of Jesus as we have done, 
along the line of the impression which He made on 
the minds of His contemporaries, the striking 
thing is that ‘‘ the closer we get to the inner side of 
Jesus, the real Person who moves and teaches,— 
ts ae the more intensely human, realistic, and 
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like ourselves does He become. At the heart of it 
all, when you can lay your human intellect and 
heart and spirit alongside of Jesus of Nazareth, you 
are startled yet consoled to find that intellect, 
heart, spirit in Him answer to your own, and you 
can understand Him and keep company with Him 
as the humanest Brother Man you ever met.’ 
But on the evidence of the same witnesses, we must 
be prepared to do equal justice to that in Him 
which they felt to distinguish, and ultimately to 
separate, Him from themselves and from all other 
men, and also to that in the consciousness of Jesus, 
which suggests the basis for such a distinction. It 
is only to be expected that the recognition of this 
on the part of the disciples was progressive ; it is 
possible that it was so on the part of Jesus Himself. 

We may perhaps find the earliest stage of that 
impression of our Lord’s distinctness from other 
men in the words addressed to Him by the Baptist, 
when Jesus presented Himself for baptism at his 
hands. ‘ I have need to be baptised of thee, and 
comest thou to me?’ In other words, John, the 


iJ. O. Dykes, in The Expository Times, xvii., p. 151. 

2It is true that this is one of the passages asterisked by the 
extreme critics of the Gospels, who hold that in the objection raised 
by the Baptist we have the reflection of difficulty felt by a subse- 
quent generation in believing that Jesus accepted baptism at all. 
To that it may be replied (1) that in that case, the way in which the 
difficulty is treated is, in itself, a striking proof of reverence for the 
tradition. It would have been so much simpler to omit the episode 
altogether. (2) The answer given by Jesus does not really meet this 
exact difficulty. The difficulty here raised and met is, not that Jesus 
should be baptised at all, but that He should seek for baptism from 
John. The Baptist’s question does no more than express, in the form 
of direct address, that sense of inferiority which underlies the words 
reported by Mark—*‘ the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to loose.’’ 
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burning and the shining light, the teacher of 
righteousness in the sense of the old prophets, him- 
self a stern ascetic, recognised in Jesus One before 
whose moral character he himself must bow. The 
like conviction due to the same cause finds expres- 
sion in the words of Peter, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord.”’ The recognition of 
difference comes from the lips of those who knew 
Him, and of those who knew Him best: and the 
difference they recognise is in the first instance an 
ethical one. But what was the extent of that 
difference? Can it be fully described as moral 
superiority ? or did it amount to moral perfection, 
without stain of sin? If we accept the witness of 
the New Testament as a whole, we shall have no 
hesitation in saying that it was the latter. That 
alone accounts wholly for the impression which 
Jesus made, and that alone is consistent with what 
we can discover of His own consciousness. 

This supreme distinction in the character of our 
Lord is commonly treated under the title of the 
Sinlessness of Jesus. This title, however, is not a 
very happy one. Itis better to state and emphasise 
the unique supremacy and perfect adequacy of His 
moral ideal, and then His own perfect fulfilment of 
that ideal. Both the nature of the claim, and the 
justification of it, are contained in one single utter- 
ance : ‘‘ My meat and drink is to do the will of Him 
that sent me.’’ When we speak of the Moral 
Perfection of Jesus, we mean that He knew the will 
of God, that He did it perfectly, also that in the 
doing of it He found His greatest joy. His is the 
only character in history that abides the test of the 
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two commandments which He re-enunciated as the 
great commandments of the Law. These ethical 
principles—which even for those who have the 
stimulus of His example, and the inward strengthen- 
ing of His Spirit, remain an ideal towards which they 
flutter—were for Him the sole motives of daily life. 
They continuously governed His relation to God 
on the one hand and to men on the other. And 
that death which was the natural and accepted 
climax of the kind of life He lived in the kind of 
world which man has made, was but the issue and 
supreme expression of the twin-principles of perfect 
love to God and perfect love to men. The man 
who loves perfectly God and men ts the Perfect 
Man. : 

To this general conclusion corresponds the 
impression we get as we read the Gospels. And 
this was the impression which had stamped itself 
on the mind of His followers. The description 
given of Him was that He was “holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from _ sinners,’ with 
a separateness which was all the more remark- 
able, because in another sense He was so 
near to them. At the same time, it is not easy 
to get behind this impression, and to find concrete 
reasons for its existence. For one thing, it is not 
to be expected that Jesus would make this claim 
for Himself. The fourth Gospel represents Him 
as saying on one occasion, ‘‘ Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin?’’ And the challenge is cer- 
tainly of a kind which only One with an unstained 
conscience would dare to make. But for One who 
was living a human life, as Jesus was, to proclaim 
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His own sinlessness, would have been really to 
undermine our confidence init. For it would be to 
contravene one element in a sinless character, that 
of humility. And if there were any doubt as to the 
true humility of Jesus, it would be set aside by 
such a saying as, ‘“‘ There is none good but God.” 
That He declined the description “ good ’’ as applied 
to Himself is really part of His sinless perfection. 
For His ‘‘ goodness’ was still the goodness of a 
man, ‘‘ the goodness that is realised and manifested 
under definite restrictions and conditions, not the 
goodness that is infinite and absolute. . . . As His 
work was a vocation determined by the Father, 
so it was only by the continuous reception of the 
Father’s grace that He was able to fulfilit. In His 
case the grace was never bestowed in vain, because 
in Him the spirit of surrender and response never 
failed. Hence His sinlessness means that Hedid not 
at any point of His progressive experience deflect 
from the specific ideal of service set before Him by 
God.’ 

Here, then, is One who does not claim to be 
perfect, who even disclaims the goodness which 
belongs to God alone, running all the risk of mis- 
understanding which that disclaimer involved 
rather than belie His humility, who, nevertheless, 
leaves the impression of perfect and unbroken 
conformity to the will of God ; who promulgates the 
highest standard of human motive and practice, 
and cannot be shown to have fallen below it Himself 
in any particular ; who left upon others the impres- 
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sion that He was without sin, so that they described 
Him as ‘‘ Jesus Christ the Righteous,” as the Just 
One who died for the unjust, as One who, though 
tempted at all points, was “ yet without sin.” 
Further, He is One who never betrays the slightest 
consciousness of moral failure or weakness ; whereas 
the higher the standard of morality which He sets, 
and by common consent achieves, the more certain 
is it that had there been defect it would have been 
recognised and acknowledged by Him. And once 
more, He is One who, by His claim to forgive thesins 
of others, takes up an attitude to men which would 
be impossible for one who was conscious of sin in 
Himself. ‘‘ Son, thy sins are forgiven’; ‘“ Thy 
sins are forgiven, thy faith hath saved thee’’; 
“This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
The Pharisees on one of these occasions challenged 
His claim with the question, ‘‘ Who can forgive sins 
but God only?” It does not follow that Jesus 
had the consciousness of being God. But He 
claimed to know and to express the mind of God in 
regard to the relation between God and individual 
men, in a way which was simply not open to one who 
was conscious of sharing in human alienation from 
God, or in the sin that is common to the race. 
Putting all these phenomena together, we see 
the grounds on which the Church has all along 
postulated ‘‘ sinlessness ’’ as an essential mark of 
the character of Jesus. But we shall find later on 
what is at once the explanation and the confirma- 
tion of the quality thus negatively stated, in the 
positive and absolute devotion of Himself to do the 
will of the Father and to serve and save mankind. 
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This profound difference between Jesus and 
other men in their estimate of sin, their conviction 
of the necessity of forgiveness and reconciliation to 
God, and their judgement on all the other issues 
of moral failure and weakness, was of a kind to 
make itself slowly felt, and felt at first by those 
_only who shared His closest intimacy. The miracles 
may have created wonder; but the first beginningsof 
awe must have been due to the discovery that here 
was One who neither asked nor needed daily pardon 
of God. And as His influence and His teaching 
would inevitably deepen, even when it did not 
create, the longing for religious peace through 
restored fellowship with the Father, it would become 
more patent and more striking that the Master was 
different from the disciples in this, that He had the 
peace, and never lost the fellowship. The subtle 
distinction which thus emerged would not only 
become clearer as the days went on, it would re-act 
on our Lord’s relation to men, and, in a way which 
is hardly definable, would condition His attitude 
towards them. We have spoken of His grace, His 
attractiveness, His radiant adequacy, but we must 
now allow to these elements in the impression He 
made a special quality due to the growing sense, at 
least within the inner circle, of the ethical distinction 
between themselves and Him. We speak of His 
compassion for the multitude, of His tenderness 
towards the poor and the suffering, of His love for 
those who were unlovely in the eyes of men ; but 
we must remember that, for some at least of those 
who observed Him, these qualities would not seem 
the same as if they had been manifested in another 
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man. Already they knew a difference in the life 
and character from which they flowed. His pity 
was the pity of One who had power ; His interest 
did not leave its objects as they had been. It hada 
vitalizing energy. His sympathy with the sinner 
was not just that of one frail child of Adam with 
another. It was effective to produce change within 
those on whom it rested. It was to influence of this 
kind that Zacchaeus responded, and the woman in 
Simon’s house, and the men who left all to follow 
Him. 

Once more, the writer of the fourth Gospel 
crystallises this experience into a phrase—‘‘ Of his 
fulness did we all receive.’’ Such an invitation as, 
‘“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden ’’ ; such an assurance as, “‘Go in peace; thy 
faith hath saved thee,’’—find their justification in an 
attitude to men which was not just that of a fellow- 
man; and those who were near enough to know 
something of His inner life would not be unprepared 
for the paradox—one of themselves who was not as 
themselves, a sympathy which, just because it 
bridged an ethical separation, radiated healing and 
life. 

This experience of contact with Jesus would 
throw into new prominence the “‘ authority ’’ which 
He claimed and exercised. For it would be felt to 
be of a piece with the character thus discerned. 
Thus the grace, the authority, and the character 
would reciprocally confirm one another, and as felt 
to radiate from one centre, would create a problem 
at least dimly realised. Men diddiscussthe question, 
Who or what manner of man can this be? We 
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know the various answers that were given. Some, 
content with the marvellous, said, It is John the 
Baptist come to life again. Others, with more 
insight, said, It is one of the prophets. One of the 
Twelve, whom He had chosen “ to be with him,” 
who had fullest opportunity of receiving and com- 
bining the impressions made by His personality, 
replied, Thou art the Christ. 


11. WALKING INTO THE SHADOW OF 
DEATH 


Quite early in our Lord’s brief ministry His 
disciples must have begun to detect in Him a 
premonition that His life might end in an early 
and a violent death. Even in the hour when He 
explained and justified their gladsome attitude 
to life, He dropped a warning word concerning 
the time when “‘ the bridegroom ’’ would be snatched 
from them.! At a later stage, in a parable which 
was essentially a reading off of the history of Israel 
in its relation to God, He referred not obscurely to 
the fate of him who was sent “ last of all.” And 
after the scene at Caesarea Philippi, He “ began to 
teach them ”’ plainly about the fate which awaited 
Him, rejection and death (Mk. vii. 31). The 
consequent action of Peter, who “ took Him and 
began to rebuke Him ”’ vividly expresses the effect 
of this announcement on the mind of His followers. 
It was nothing less than confusion and dismay. The 
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real function of Jesus as Messiah was so different 
from what even at that point they understood it to 
be, that the prospect of His early death meant the 
shattering of all their hopes. But from this time 
forward they saw Jesus setting His face towards 
Jerusalem (Le. ix. 51), anticipating, whether the 
disciples understood it so or not, that when arrived 
there He would die by a violent death. “‘ It 
cannot be that a prophet perish outside of Jeru- 
salem ”’ (Le. xiii. 33). 

Still confining ourselves to the impression which 
Jesus made upon His followers, we must recognise 
here a new element, the introduction of which 
meant the indefinite deepening of the mystery 
already attached to His personality. They 
saw One who displayed in unexampled degree, 
and united in unexampled fashion, grace and 
strength, tenderness and severity, courage and 
submissiveness, dependence on God and power, 
address Himself consciously and deliberately to 
meet a premature and cruel death. The higher the 
hopes which they had come to set upon Jesus 
(and Peter’s confession had just shown that they 
could not be higher), the closer their personal 
attachment to their Master, the greater must have 
been their discomfiture. But in Him they saw no 
sign of wavering, of shrinking, or of despair. Rather 
a steady conviction that thus, in this to them in- 
credible manner, His task and purpose would be 
fulfilled. From Caesarea Philippi to Jerusalem 
they saw Him as one walking into the shadow of 
death. It would be hard to exaggerate the impres- 
sion made upon the minds of the disciples by this 
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daily spectacle, and especially in later retrospect. 
Full allowance must be made for it when we come 
to face the interpretation of His death, which so 
rapidly emerged in the mind of the primitive 
Church. 

Certain words which He dropped would deepen 
the mystery at the moment, though afterwards they 
provided clues for its interpretation : ‘‘ It behoves 
the Son of Man to suffer.’”’ The compulsion lay in 
what Peter afterwards described as ‘‘ the determi- 
nate counsel and foreknowledge of God.’’ The 
fate which Jesus predicted for Himself was not only 
the result of His own choice and of that of wicked 
men, it was also divinely ordained, and part of the 
divine purpose. ‘ The Son of Man came... to 
give his life a ransom for many.’’ The lonely 
isolation of this saying attests its genuineness. 
Were it an insertion reflecting the subsequent belief 
of the Church, it would not have stood without 
companion and without expansion. It lit up new 
depths in the Master’s consciousness. That divine 
purpose with which His fate was linked was a 
redemptive one. It was, in fact, the redemptive 
purpose of God. ‘He shall redeem Israel from all his 
iniquities.’’ The disciples saw something of the secret 
of their Master’s strength in the conviction that 
His death, so far from being fruitless, would have 
vast issues in the experience of other men. ‘“ This 
is my covenant-blood.’”’ He was going to death, 
but the effect of that death would be to seal a new 
Covenant, a fellowship between God and man 
established on a new basis. 

It is small wonder if the disciples understood not 
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these sayings, nor yet the consciousness of Saviour- 
hood of which they were the index. Yet they must 
have had their effect in a subtle change in their 
relation to Jesus. That difference between Him 
and themselves, of which they had been growingly 
conscious, suddenly widened to a gulf. He was 
treading the wine-press alone. They were spec- 
tators. And what they saw was—a man accepting, 
because it was the will of God for Him, defeat, 
shame, death; and content to have it so, not only 
because it was God’s will, but because beyond the 
bitterness of death He descried the Kingdom which 
that death would usher in, the perfect fellowship 
with God which would be ratified by His blood, and 
thrown open to those whom. His death redeemed. 
The impression thus produced on His followers is 
not obscurely indicated in a single verse of Mark. 
‘ They were on the way, going up to Jerusalem, and 
Jesus was going before them, and they were as- 
tonished, and those who followed were afraid ”’ 
(Mk. x. 2). 

In all this there was something entirely disparate 
from any conception of the Messiah which had 
hitherto prevailed. Suffering, death, death which 
would ratify a new covenant between God and 
man—such things had never been suggested in 
connection with the Messiah. The very conclu- 
sion to which the disciples had been slowly coming, 
the conclusion which was expressed in Peter’s 
‘“ confession,’’ was thus challenged and apparently 
denied by the whole tenor of the teaching which 
followed. That the disciples continued to cling to 
Jesus during the following weeks is even more 
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important than the fact that at the end they “ all 
forsook him and fled.’’ For it witnesses to the 
depth of the impression which Jesus had made on 
them, an impression so strong that it even 
survived this violent reversal of the intellectual 
process. 

They could not have put the impression into 
words ; but they must have grasped something in 
the Master in which they were able to harmonize 
the victory, which was specifically involved in His 
Messiahship, withthedefeat and deathtowhich Hewas 
consciously hastening. At any rate, there was some- 
thing in Him which overruled the apparent con- 
tradiction. It was no cowed or haggard man, dully 
accepting the inevitable, who continued thus to 
hold His followers in His company. Jesus must 
have walked the way of the cross, which started at 
Caesarea Philippi, with a serenity unmarred by 
trepidation, or by any doubt of ultimate victory, 
‘the glory that should follow.’’ And this impres- 
sion also would remain embedded in the recollection 
of His disciples, to emerge after Pentecost and make 
its contribution to their interpretation of the Master. 


12. His Tacit CLAIM 


The impression which Jesus produced on those 
who knew Him in the flesh was thus a highly complex 
one ; it was also unique, both in the degree in which 
certain of its factors were developed, and in the way 
in which it combined certain factors, which previous 
experience would lead men to regard as contra- 
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dictory. This impression in itself constituted an 
indubitable claim upon men. Every man felt some- 
thing in Jesus to which he could not remain in- 
different. Yet the claim was not defined by Jesus. 
It was not directly advanced by Him. He treated 
it as self-evident. Onthestrength of it He launched 
the summons, Follow me. He expected men to 
respond to it, and in various ways represented that 
their highest good depended on the response they 
made. It is in this sense that we may properly 
speak of the “‘ claim ”’ or “ claims of Jesus.’’ It is 
unfortunate that the phrase has been allowed to 
suggest merely the claim to be this orthat—Messiah, 
or Saviour, or Son of God—that it has suggested, 
indeed, anything less central than the spontaneous 
and inevitable self-assertion of a unique Personality. 
Responding to this claim might, indeed, involve or 
lead up to the admission of certain facts regarding 
Him ; but the admission of all the relevant facts 
would not necessarily produce the true response to 
the central claim (cf. Mt. vil. 21). Hence our Lord 
did not present His claim as something to be dis- 
cussed, weighed, and decided upon by reason and 
its processes, but as something self-luminous and 
self-imposing for those who had eyes and hearts to 
see. 

This is not to say that He was not conscious of 
the tacit claim imposed by His presence in the 
world, and by His self-revealing activities in word 
and deed. The record of the Synoptic Gospels 
preserves many glimpses into His thought con- 
cerning Himself which prove the contrary. These 
may be grouped as follows: (1) Indications of His 
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sense of the importance of His presence among men, 
and of the importance of His message ; (2) Indica- 
tions of a consciousness that men had to look to Him 
for a supreme boon ; (3) His demand for unreserved 
allegiance ; (4) The terms in which He described 
Himself, and especially the title Son of Man. 
“Blessed are the eyes which see what ye 
see ’’ (Lk. x. 23 ; cf. Mt. xii. 16)—things that many 
prophets and kings had desired to see : ‘‘ I say unto 
you, something greater than the temple is here (Mt. 
xii. 6, Mt. only), something greater than Jonah, 
greater than Solomon ”’ (Lk. xi. 32, 33): ‘‘ The Law 
and the Prophets were until John ; since that time 
the Kingdom of God is proclaimed ” (Lk. xvi. 16). 
Utterances like these testify to a profound convic- 
tion that with His own ministry a new era has 
dawned, and that unique opportunities are opened 
to those who are there to experience it. On the 
ground of His presence and His message men were 
called on to ‘‘ repent, and believe in the Gospel,” 
that is to say, to believe, to have faith in God, on 
the ground of the great message that Jesus pro- 
claimed,—in effect, so to accept and rest in the 
proclamation, that belief in God and His goodness 
would be thenceforward unquestioned by them. 
Conversely, the privilege involvedin Hispresence 
carried with it great responsibility. Men would 
class themselves according as they responded, or 
failed to respond, to the appeal of His personality 
and His message. Those who were obtuse to this 
appeal would meet a fate less tolerable even than that 
of Sodom (Lk. x. 14). Men are not in the Synoptic 
Gospels summoned to “ believe on Him ”’ ; never- 
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theless, their unique opportunity, with its inescapable 
alternative of blessing or condemnation, is somehow 
bound up with His presence in the world, and with 
the attitude which men take up to Him. The 
consciousness that this was so 1s shown primarily in 
the interest which Jesus repeatedly exhibits, and 
also presumes in men, as to the reasons for His being 
there. ‘‘ I am not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners ’’; ‘‘ The Son of Man is come to seek and to 
save that which is lost.”’ So the warning, “ Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,’’ pre-supposes that 
even those who so misunderstood Him had recog- 
nised that some kind of relation to Him was the 
secret of the highest religious privilege. Their 
consciousness answers to His, bearing out the con- 
clusion that His presence was of the greatest 
possible significance. 

The same is evident in regard to His message. 
He delivers it as a message of immeasurable im- 
portance, and yet He delivers it on Hisown authority. 
Men who hear His teaching are automatically 
classified thereby : they judge themselves according 
as they do or do not act upon it : upon that depends 
the stability of their character and of their future 
(Mk. vil. 24-27). Yet it is on His own authority 
that the message is launched. ‘‘ Ye have heard 
that it was said to them of old time , . . but I say 
unto you.”’ There is something here which differs 
from the consciousness even of the inspired prophet. 
There is not even dependence on “ the word of the 
Lord.”’ It is sovereign authority which speaks, 
authority that expects to go unchallenged, even 
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when it traverses the sacred legislation of the race. 
And it is all the more remarkable because of the 
direction in which it is applied. This is not revo- 
lutionary, but consistent with sincere reverence for 
the ancient system, that system which is none the 
less broken up throughthe revelation of the principles 
on which it rests. For the character of the criti- 
cism itself throws light on the consciousness of the 
speaker. It involves the claim to put the Mosaic 
legislation in its proper place, as of only relative 
validity. It had been conditioned, in form at least, 
by the stage of ethical development attained by the 
people : “ Moses, for the hardness of your hearts, 
suffered you to put away your wives ”’ (Mt. xix. 8). 
It involves also the claim to recognise, and apply 
in support of new legislation, the purpose of the 
Divine mind, of which the Mosaic law had been the 
relative expression. ‘‘ From the beginning it was 
not so’’; the true revelation of the Divine will 
regarding marriage lay in the constitution of man. 
In the same way, in connection with the question 
of the Sabbath, Jesus again appealed to what lay 
behind the Law, to the Divine purpose of the 
institution, ‘‘ The sabbath was made for man.’’ 
In a word, this claim to exercise legislative authority 
in the sphere of the moral life, rests ultimately on 
our Lord’s sympathy with the Divine mind, His 
knowledge of the Father. To the same insight was 
due that transvaluation of ethical factors which was 
involved in the teaching about “ defilement,’’—in 
effect, teaching on the conditions of approach to 
God—which attacked the prevailing system of 
thought more fundamentally still. 
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Such insight Jesus claimed to possess, He alone ; 
and to be able, He alone, to communicate. And 
He reserves to Himself the right to decide to 
whom the communication is to be made. No utter- 
ance has survived in which He expressly described 
the qualifications for receiving this revelation of the 
Father. But it is natural to find them in the 
demand which He makes so frequently, and in so 
many different ways, for adherence and allegiance to 
Himself. This demand becomes nothing less than 
absolute. Nothing whatever was to be allowed to 
weigh against it, neither material nor social interests, 
neither the authority of other religious teachers, 
nor the most sacred ties of relationship. In its 
simplest form this claim is expressed in the summons 
addressed to one after another, “ Follow me”: 
‘‘ Let him take up his cross and follow me”: and 
they either left all and followed Him, or, if they 
failed to do so, ‘‘ went away very sorrowful.’’ The 
case of the man who wished “ first to bury his 
father,”’ or of the ‘‘ rich ruler,”’ illustrates the length 
to which this demand was carried. The special 
form which it takes in the latter instance (“ Sell 
all that thou hast ’’) may be due to special circum- 
stances in the case. But it enforces the general 
principle—that no price was too high to pay in order 
that a man might attach himself to Jesus. It is the 
same principle that is generalised in Matthew x. 34, 
‘‘ He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me.’’ Jesus presents Himself as one 
to be “ worthy of whom ’’ is a supreme ideal, and at 
the same time makes clear that for that end a man 
might reasonably sacrifice the tenderest natural 
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affections. Yet the sacrifice was not to go un- 
compensated. He was at the same time the centre 
and the constitutive force of a new fellowship, which 
transcended even the fellowship of home. ‘‘ Who- 
soever doeth the will of God, the same is my brother 
and sister and mother.’’ The ties of nature were 
not abrogated, but to be subordinated to this new 
and higher bond. Whatever in such a case a man 
lost for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, would be more 
than replaced even in this world, while ‘‘in the 
world to come ’’ the sacrifice would lead to “ eternal 
life ’’ (Mk. in. 35 ; x. 30). 

It is along this line that we may recognise the 
connection in the mind of Jesus between relation 
to Himself and participation in the Kingdom. The 
quality of pricelessness connects several things 
which on the surface lie far apart. Discipleship of 
Jesus, being worthy of Him, salvation, the Kingdom 
of God—for each and all of these a man was to 
count the world well lost. We ask ourselves, Were 
there four (or more) things which Jesus regarded 
as worthy of such unlimited sacrifice ? There can 
be no doubt as tothe answer. These are all of them 
just various forms or aspects of the highest good. 
To “ find’’ or ‘ enter’’ the Kingdom, is to save 
one’s soul, one’s self: to ‘‘ follow ’’ Christ in the 
sense in which He explained it, is to obtain the 
Kingdom. Right relationship to Himself is the 
condition of obtaining the summum bonum in 
any of its forms. And its forms are not indepen- 
dent of one another. “satvation,* > chife;<’ 
“entering the Kingdom,” are not separable or 
successive experiences. A man cannot enter into 
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right relationship to Christ without entering ‘‘ the 
Kingdom,” which is, from one point of view, the 
Fellowship of Christ’s followers. 

It is the same conviction, and the same claim, 
which are thrown into an eschatological form in 
the familiar utterance, ‘‘ Everyone who shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess before 
my Father which is in heaven. But whosoever 
will deny me before men, him will I deny before my 
Father in heaven ” (Mt. x. 32; Lk. xii. 8, and with 
even greater fulness and force, Mk. viii. 34 ff.). 
According to Mark’s narrative, it was immediately 
after the scene at Caesarea Philippi, which took 
place in the presence of a smaller circle, that Jesus 
called to Himself a larger body of people, who had 
been distant spectators, and definitely laid before 
them the opportunity as well as the conditions of 
becoming His disciples. He makes plain that what 
is in peril at that moment, what a man has oppor- 
tunity to lose, or to save, is just himself, his soul, 
his life ; and the nature of the opportunity is that 
he should attach himself to Jesus, countingand being 
prepared to pay the cost. The stake is infinite, the 
sacrifice necessary to secure it complete and un- 
reserved, and the motive suggested as sufficient is 
‘for my sake’”’ (Luke), “ for my sake and the 
Gospel’s ’”’ (Mark). 

Thus the initial step for anyone in earnest about 
salvation was not only to ‘‘ deny himself,” but to 
make the denial of self the necessary preliminary to 
a moral adherence to the Master, which knew no 
conditions and no limitations. In another series 
of passages Jesus makes the same tremendous claim 
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in connection with the life that follows such an 
initial step, the life of a “ disciple.’’! It is clearly 
suggested, that to ‘“‘ receive ’’ Him, just as to “ be 
worthy of ’’ Him, represents a peerless privilege ; 
and this is promised as the reward of receiving a little 
child ‘‘ in the name of Jesus,’’ or, again, of receiving 
one of His followers, or doing them the humblest 
service on the ground of their discipleship. But 
the like conduct involves a yet higher privilege ; 
‘‘ Whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not me, but 
him that sent me.’”’ Jesus, and relation to Jesus, 
thus provided the link whereby the humblest 
disciple might come into relation with God Himself. 
He offers Himself as the mediator of fellowship with 
God, even as He presents Himself as the organ of 
knowledge of the Father. The same passages afford 
a real, if somewhat elusive, picture of the sacred 
community formed by all His followers. Their 
common allegiance to Him gave them a claim upon 
one another, a claim to mutual recognition and 
service. It gave them also the power to “‘receive”’ 
Jesus, and through Him to “ receive ’’ the Father. 
It brought them also under the protection of the 
Divine honour : for to set them at nought was to do 
the same by Jesus, and that was to do the same by 
God. The thought which finds expression in these 
various forms is firmly embedded in the Synoptic 
narrative, and involves on the part of Jesus a tacit 
claim of a stupendous character. 

Quite consistent with what we thus find in 
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connection with both the initial step and the subse- 
quent course of discipleship is the evidence of a 
third group of passages in which Jesus looks forward 
to a final scene of judgement.t There it is shown 
that the test by which men will be classified and 
judged is their loyalty or want of it in “‘ confessing ”’ 
Jesus during life, their readiness to recognise and 
admit in their action the claim of a “ disciple,’’ even 
the obscurest member of the band of the Master’s 
followers. The isolated phrase preserved by Matthew, 
in which the Son of Man is expressly described as 
judging men, represents only a slight extension of 
the well-authenticated idea that it is by their 
relation to Him, and their attitude to others who are 
His “ followers,’’ who plead silently ‘‘ in His name,”’ 
that their fate in the world to come will be decided. 

The significance of all this can neither be over- 
looked nor denied. Jesus Himself is part of His 
Gospel. He belongs to men: yet He stands over 
against them. He stands over against them as an 
Authority, a Helper, a Revealer. In each of these 
aspects He claims to be and do for men what no 
other man can be or do, and that because of His 
relation to God and His power to bring men into a 
similar relation. His personality and men’s rela- 
tion to it provide the moving force sufficient to 
bring about the supreme ethical change, provide also 
the supreme criterion of life’s success or failure. 
Their severest temptation will be to shrink from 
the shame and sacrifice involved in adherence to 


leg. Mt. x. 32; Lk. xii, 8; Mk. viii. 38; Lk. ix. 26; Mt. xvi. 27; 
Mt. xxv. 31 ff. 
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Him, their greatest opportunity to yield to the 
attraction and authority of His personality, to 
deny self by asserting Him. 

No more tremendous claim than this could have 
been made by Jesus, or could be made on His 
behalf. It only gains in impressiveness by being 
subtle, expressed indirectly, inferentially felt. It 
went far beyond anything that had ever been pre- 
dicated of the Messiah. According to some forms 
of the Messianic expectation the Messiah was to 
judge mankind ; but no one had ever conceived of 
men’s relation to Him as the criterion by which they 
would be judged. And even when we look forward to 
the period subsequent to the Resurrection and 
Pentecost, when the Church began to construe her 
experience and to formulate her conviction regard- 
ing Jesus, the predicates which she attached to Him 
did not outrun the claim He thus presented. Rather 
were they the inferences which the Church drewfrom 
this tacit claim, the validity of which she had 
abundant reason to recognise and acknowledge. 
That is to say, men did not in the first instance 
recognise Jesus to be the Divine Son, God manifest 
in the flesh, and therefore bow their heads to Him 
with their hearts and wills. They did not even, in the 
first instance, recognise Him as the Messiah. But, 
conversely, they submitted to the total impression 
of His personality, His grace, severity, power, His 
moral perfectness, linked with ‘tender human 
wants’; and “ for His sake’”’ they made every 
required sacrifice. Then they discovered who it 
was for whom they had done this. And this was in 
exact accordance with the order of self-presentation 
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by Jesus. He opened to them a knowledge of 
Himself, not in the first place in any official relation 
to men, or in any metaphysical relation to God, but 
as a brother-man, whom they gradually discovered 
to be more than man, occupying a unique religious 
relation to God, and fulfilling a unique religious 
function for mankind. 

The highly complex impression produced by the - 
Personality of Jesus, coupled with the mingled 
yearning and hope stimulated by His teaching, 
thus confronted those who came under His influence 
with a tacit claim to which they were bound to make 
response. There were those who flung Him off : they 
‘received Him not.’’ But there were others, and their 
response contained two elements, the yielding of 
heart and will to Jesus as their Master, and the 
attempt, felt as an imperious necessity, to describe 
Him in a way adequate to the impression that He 
made ; and then to account for Him by relating Him 
to God and to mankind—the only magnitudes that 
were felt to be adequate to that end. The succes- 
sive stages in this process are indicated by the 
descriptions which were successively given of Him— 
the Christ, the Lord, the Saviour, God—and by 
the gradual unfolding of the implications of these 
terms in the thought of the Church. 


CHAPTER II 
“CHRIST” AND MORE 


1. INTRODUCTION 


We have now to consider the form, or rather the 
successive forms, in which the total impression made 
by Jesus, so to speak, crystallised and found 
expression. Looking forward beyond the Synoptic 
Gospels, and including therefore the period when 
to the impression made by Jesus in the days of His 
flesh was added the impression made by the Risen 
and Living Christ,.we may observe four stages in 
the formulation of this impression. At the first 
stage He was recognised as the Christ, the personal 
fulfilment of the Jewish Messianic hope; at the 
second, as ‘‘ the Lord,” with a definite significance 
which we shall need to investigate ; at the third, by 
a school which, under the influence of Philo, added 
a quasi-philosophical to the religious interest, as 
the Logos, or eternal self-utterance of God ; and, 
finally, as ‘‘ God,”’ because it was found that no 
other term was adequate to give a complete account 
of the facts, the impressions, and the experience. 

These forms, in which the Christian conscious- 
ness regarding Jesus successively sought to express 
itself, follow one another in the historical develop- 
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ment, but are not mutually exclusive. Each one of 
them, as it appears, represents at the same time a 
wider induction of facts, and a deeper, a more 
religious, penetration into the personality of our 
Lord. And each, as it made its arrival in the con- 
sciousness of the Church, necessarily tended to 
modify, rather thantodisplace, itspredecessor, which 
it subsumed. Each one of them retains its value 
for the modern interpretation of Christ; but in the 
case of two of them—‘ Messiah ” and ‘‘ Logos ”’— 
that value is less than absolute, in so far as each of 
these owes its form to the influence of a particular 
and strictly relative conception, that of ‘‘ Messiah ” 
being relative to Jewish nationalism, that of 
“Logos ’’? to Hellenistic speculation. 

All these ways of formulating the Christian 
experience of Jesus find record in the New Testa- 
ment, though the expression given to the last of 
them is late, very rare, and not free from ambiguity. 
But the Synoptic Gospels have preserved for us 
material from which it is possible to ascertain in 
regard to each of the other three the moral and 
religious forces which led to their formulation. 
They also witness that each of these forms corres- 
ponded to something in the consciousness of Jesus. 
He thought of Himself in such a way as to justify 
the descriptions successively given of Him as the 
Messiah, the Lord, and (allowing for the philo- 
sophical interest at work in the selection of the term) 
the Logos. | 

It is true that the evidence for this lies below 
the surface ; but that, so far from being a matter 
of regret, is rather to be welcomed. Invention 
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would have put it on the surface. And it is pre- 
cisely the fact that in the fourth Gospel the 
formula is so much nearer the surface than it is inthe 
Synoptic Gospels, which leads us to assign less purely 
historical authority to the former. With regard to 
- the Synoptic Gospels, on the other hand, even when 
they have been thoroughly sifted by the application 
of legitimate criticism, they leave us sufficient and 
satisfactory material for discovering the relation 
between the impression made by Jesus and His own 
consciousness. And by “ legitimate criticism ”’ is 
meant that which does not just shift the problem of 
the emergence of faith in Christ, with all its contents, 
to the period after He had disappeared from human 
vision. The Christian consciousness, faith, hope, 
thought, and life, which are reflected in the Acts 
and the Epistles, either arose ex nthilo, or were due 
to something corresponding to them, and account- 
ing for them, in Jesus. That we find in the Synop- 
tic portrait of our Lord, and all the more convincing 
because the writers are only dimly aware of the 
full significance of what they relate concerning Him. 

We begin by considering the formulation of the 
impression made by Jesus which was involved in the 
acknowledging Him as “‘ the Christ,” and its relation 
to His own knowledge of Himself. 


2. Tue Messranic Hope 
The name “ Christ ’’ represents, of course, the 


Greek equivalent of the Hebrew ‘‘ Messiah,’’ mean- 
ing ‘‘ Anointed One.”’ In the Old Testament it 
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nowhere occurs in the sense given to it by the 
Apocalypses and the New Testament; but it 
occurs not infrequently as the title or description of 
some appointed agent of the Divine will. For the 
act of anointing was a well understood symbol among 
the Hebrews, denoting that the person anointed 
had been ordained, consecrated, to some office of 
Divine appointment.! Hence the title could be 
used in reference to men called to various offices of a 
theocratic character, whether that of prophet or 
priest, or, as in the cases of David and Cyrus, king. 
It was only after the return from the Exile that 
the name began to be used in a special sense to 
denote the expected Deliverer of Israel, the Agent 
of God, whose figure was central to some forms of 
the ‘‘ Messianic hope.”’ 

This latter phrase is, however, misleading in 
more ways than one. It suggests that the hope of 
Judaism always included and centred in such a 
figure; and it suggests that the ‘“‘ hope” had 
definite and homogeneous form and substance, at 
least at any selected period. Neither of these 
suggestions would be correct. The ‘“ hope” not 
only developed various forms from one generation 
to another, but was present to the mind of different 
sections of the nation in different forms at the same 


1A striking illustration of the wide application of the title or 
description is found in the LXX. rendering of II. Sam. xxiii. 1: 
dv aveatnoe Kupios eri Xpiorov Oeod IaxwB. Cf. Hort on I. Pet. 
i. 11 : “‘ The prophet, the people to whom he belongs, and to whom he 
speaks, and the dimly seen Head and King of the people, all pass 
insensibly one into the other in the language of prophecy ; they are 
all partakers of the Divine anointing, and the Messiahship which is 
conferred by it.” 
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time : the role assigned to the Messiah differed from 
one form to another, and there were some in which 
he had no role at ail. 

The “ hope,”’ in its original form, ‘‘ is presented 
under the figure of a new, incomparable coming of 
God to His people in His full glory as King of all 
the earth. . . . He, who possesses all the nations, 
will come to dwell on Zion, to set up there His 
throne over the whole earth, and manifest His 
glory, so that the heathen may know that He is 
King for ever and ever. . . . For such a salvation 
all the prophets ‘hope.’’’? It is God who is to 
come :‘‘ Behold, your God will comewith vengeance, 
He will come and save you”’ (Is. xxxv. 4). Heisto 
come as Judge: He is to come as Deliverer of His 
people. 

Parallel with this stream of expectation ran 
another, which had its source higher up in Israel’s 
history, the expectation that the house and lineage 
of David would yet produce a king who should 
fulfil the Divine ideal (II. Sam. vii. 11-17). This 
figure of the Davidic king wanes and waxes again 
from one generation to another. It reaches the 
culminating point of dignity and splendour in 
Isaiah (especially in ix. 5 ff.), where the king is 
depicted as one who is to rule ‘‘ in the name and 
with the dignity of God.”” Here we find the figure 
of the Messiah in fact, though not in name. On 
the other hand, in the early post-exilic period, ‘‘ the 
Messianic King rapidly becomes a vanished ideal 
of prophecy.” ‘“‘ We have to wait for centuries— 


* Schultz, Old Testament Theology, i. 355 ; Pss. xivii. 3, 8, lxxxii. 8. 
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perhaps as late as the declining days of the Hasmon- 
eans—before the Davidic Messianic King definitely 
and clearly re-appears.’’! 

The books of the Apocrypha show no interest 
in the expectation of a Messiah: the apocalyptic 
literature shows many variations, from indifference 
to the subject to the keenest interest ; but even 
where the Messiah appears as an expected figure in 
the future, the representation of his nature and 
function is far from uniform. In the apocalyptic 
prophecy of Daniel (circa B.c. 165), we find a 
Messianic figure of one “ like a Son of Man,” 
which is a symbol of the Holy People. It is in the 
literature (apocalyptic) of the subsequent period 
that this symbolic figure re-appears as a definite 
person, the Son of Man. He is not, however, to be 
an earthly king, even one ruling in righteousness. 
He is to be the Ruler of God’s people in a new age, 
a new order of things. Though man, he is to come 
from God to vindicate the Divine Authority, to 
overcome the enemies of Israel, and to bring in the 
new era, when “old things shall have passed 
away.’’ In Enoch we find the culmination of this 
conception, the Messiah as a supernatural being, a 
heavenly Man, who has existed from eternity, and 
sits on God’s throne exercising universal dominion 
and judgement. 

It is not necessary to go further into detail, for 
two reasons. Under whatever types the figure of 
the Messiah had presented itself to Jewish expecta- 


10, C, Whitehouse, in Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 
xl. 173. 
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tion, it is certain that the conception of the Messiah 
held and exhibited by Jesus did not reproduce any 
one of these ; and, on the other hand, there was no 
one of these types which can be said to have been 
accepted by His contemporaries, either exclusively 
or even predominantly. What men meant exactly 
when they said, ‘‘ We have found the Messiah,’ 
must be ascertained from the Gospels, and specially 
from the context in each case. It is sufficient to 
bear in mind the two extremes between which, or 
within which, the choice has to be made. At the 
one extreme we have the political Deliverer and 
King, descended from David, and like unto hin in 
his glory and success. It would be his function to 
scatter the foes of Israel and the ‘“ sinners,’’ the 
disloyal within Israel, subject the surrounding 
nations, unite the divided people, purify Jeru- 
salem, and encourage piety and virtue. He 
would be himself free from sin and wholly 
devoted to God. He would not replace God, how- 
ever, as the true King of Israel and its effective 
Saviour. In a word, he would be the Divinely 
commissioned ideal Jew, ruling as the ideal king. 
The other type, which is set forth with special 
clearness in the Similitudes of Enoch, shows the 
influence of apocalyptic speculation, and founds 
rather on the vision of the Son of Man in Daniel. 
The Messiah is the ‘‘ Son of Man,” the ‘‘ Chosen 
one.’’ Concealed from the present world, he 
dwells from eternity in heaven. At the end of this 
age he is to be manifested as the Judge of the world ; 
anointed and endowed with the Spirit, he is to sit 
on the throne of God, and judge the Angels. The 
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elect are to be saved through his name, and dwell 
with him for ever in a new world or order of things. 
This is not the figure of a human being, however 
exalted in character. He probably represents the 
heavenly ideal man, the pattern after which Adam 
was made, who has existed in heaven (? in the mind 
of God) from all eternity. 

What is common to both types, and to all forms 
of the Messianic hope which specifically include a 
Messiah, is the figure of a man whom God will 
“raise up’’ or ‘‘ send,” the commissioned repre- 
sentative of the Most High, who will act as God’s 
agent in respect of the glorious kingdom of the 
future, whether that kingdom be an earthly or a 
heavenly one, and whether his function be to bring 
it about, or to rule over it when once established. 
In neither case is the Messiah regarded as “‘ Divine,” 
except in the sense in which Jewish thought tended 
to set upon the side of the Divine whatever and 
whoever by God’s appointment represented God to 
men. 

Within the New Testament itself there is 
nothing directly to show that in our Lord’s time 
one type of Messianic expectation prevailed over 
the other. Probably there were circles or classes 
of the people in which the hope was fixed on a 
national deliverer from the yoke of Rome; and 
others, particularly those who were known as 
“the quiet in the land,’’ whose hope centred on a 
deliverance of a moral or spiritual character 
(Mt. i. 21), and a deliverer, who, far from being war- 
like in guise and activity, would be humble in mien 
and follow only peaceful methods (Mt. xxi. 4, 5). 
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That the former expectation was not trans- 
cended even for the disciples is shown by their 
question addressed to Christ after the Resurrection : 
‘Lord, dost thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel?’’ (Acts 1. 6); while the Pharisees 
played on the political expectations of deliverance 
through the Messiah, when they formulated the 
charge against Jesus that He said that ‘‘ he himself 
is Christ, a King.” 

But the study of Messianic expectations in 
Palestine is of less importance than might be 
expected, for the understanding of the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus. Not only because the 
expectations themselves were so various, inconstant, 
and fluctuating, but because, when He accepted the 
vocation and the title of Messiah, Jesus certainly 
put quite new content into the conception. There 
were certain elements common to His conception, 
and one or other of those already current ; but, on 
the other hand, the differences were so great, that 
to start from the earlier conception is to run great 
risk of misapprehending Him. 


3. Dip Jesus REGARD HIMSELF As 
MESSIAH AT ALL? 


The question of our Lord’s relation to the 
prophetic figure of the Messiah has, in recent years, 
been raised in its extremest form. Did Jesus—not 
to say claim to be Messiah, but—know or believe 
Himself to be Messiah at all? Was it not rather 
the case that He expected to appear as Messiah 
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after the crisis of death and resurrection? Quite 
certainly He did little or nothing to assert the claim 
that He was the Messiah, and did much to fix the 
expectation of His disciples on the prospect of His 
“return,” the ‘ coming of the Son of Man.” But, 
on the other hand, it is impossible to eliminate from 
the Synoptic Gospels the evidence that in some 
sense, to be ascertained, Jesus did accept the voca- 
tion of Messiah, and believed Himself to discharge 
the vocation already during His life on earth; and 
that, in spite of the difficulty of reconciling what 
He was with what they expected the Messiah to be, 
His disciples recognised in Him the promised 
Deliverer. 

For the evidence of the Gospels has to be looked 
at in the light of what followed the Resurrection. 
‘We have certain evidence that the belief that 
Jesus was the Messiah existed from the very 
beginning among the Christian community ; and, 
arguing backwards, we can assert that the rise of 
such a belief is inexplicable if Jesus had not declared 
to His disciples in His lifetime that He was the 
Messiah. It is quite conceivable that the first 
disciples of Jesus, who by His death and burial 
had seen all their hopes shattered, and their belief 
in His Messiahship destroyed, might have returned 
to that belief under the influence of their Resurrec- 
tion experiences, supposing they had formerly 
possessed it, on the ground of the utterances and 
general conduct of Jesus. But it would be wholly 
incomprehensible that the belief should have 
originated in their hearts after the catastrophe; for 
in that case we must assume that those marvellous 
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experiences of the Easter days produced something 
new in the disciples’ souls by a process of sheer 
magic, without any psychological preparation.’’! 

The fact that Jesus regarded Himself as Messiah, 
thus established on a posteriori grounds, first con- 
firms, and then is confirmed by, the evidence of the 
Synoptic Gospels. It was as “ King of the Jews ”’ 
that He was crucified ; and, though the Romans 
would regard the claim as a purely political one, it 
was impossible for the Jews to misunderstand the 
religious basis of the title as applied to Him and as 
accepted by Him. The accusation lodged against 
Him by the Sanhedrin was to the effect that He 
announced Himself as King (Luke xxi. 2). And 
this was the interpretation which they put upon 
His admission or declaration when questioned by 
themselves : ‘‘ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed One? And Jesus said, I am.’’ 

The public acceptance of the Messianic rdle is 
seen in the entry into Jerusalem, when the enthusi- 
asm of the pilgrims to the feast is not checked by 
Him, though they hail Him as the ‘‘ Coming One,”’ 
and connect His arrival with the coming “‘ Kingdom 
of our father David.’’ At the same time, the 
manner of His entry, selected and provided for by 
Himself, indicates His own consistent reading of 
His function as devoid of earthly state or political 
authority. He comes, not in the guise of a warrior, 
but in that of a man of peace. 

At an earlier stage we find further indications of 
His Messianic consciousness in the discourse after 


1 Bousset, Jesus, p. 168. 
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the Transfiguration, in which He plainly identifies 
John the Baptist with the expected figure of 
Elijah, and so-by inference points to Himself as 
the Messiah. To the same effect is His answer to 
the messengers sent by the Baptist, with its un- 
mistakable reference to the passage in Isaiah, which 
John must have recognised as Messianic. The in- 
directness, the almost cryptic character of the reply, 
calls for explanation, but on the other hand, it 
guarantees the authenticity of the utterance. It 
was not thus that a subsequent generation would 
imagine Jesus as meeting the request of His fore- 
runner. The same attitude to Messianic prophecy 
is reflected in the discourse in the Synagogue at 
Nazareth, following on the reading of Isaiah Ixi., 
‘‘ This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 
The predominant thought is that the Messianic 
period has arrived, but this is somehow connected 
with His own presence among men. The coming of 
the Kingdom is somehow bound up with His own 
arrival. 

The question then is, How far back can we carry 
this consciousness ? And the answer seems beyond 
doubt—to the Temptation and the Baptism. The 
temptations in the wilderness have simply no 
meaning, except for one who was facing the future 
with the consciousness of a Messianic vocation, 
and endeavouring to choose from among many 
possible lines of action the one which was right 
from the point of view of the Messiah. The prob- 
lems which were then faced and solved were problems 
which concerned the Messiah and no other. And the 
Divine assurance conveyed to Jesus after the 
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Baptism was conveyed in a form which leaves no 
doubt as to the Messianic consciousness of Him who 
received it. How much further we might go back 
and still find Jesus conscious of Messianic vocation, 
it is impossible to say. We have simply no infor- 
mation, and are left to conjecture and psychological 
probability. 


4. THE MEANING OF MESSIAHSHIP FOR 
JESUS 


But if it is not possible to ignore the evidence 
of the Synoptic Gospels, to the effect that Jesus 
accepted for Himself the Messianic title and voca- 
tion, it is of first importance to ascertain, if it be 
possible, in what sense He understood that voca- 
tion, and whether, or in what sense, He regarded 
Himself as actively discharging it during His life 
onearth. Inseeking for answers to these questions 
it is natural to turn in the first place to other 
designations which were either applied to or claimed 
by Him. 

We have in the first place the designation, ‘‘ Sox 
of God.”’ This is never used by Jesus to describe 
Himself, but He at least tacitly accepts it in His 
reply to the question of the High-priest (Mk. xiv. 
61); and it appears in one form of St. Peter’s 
confession, while on more than one occasion it was 
by this title that Jesus was addressed by those 
possessed by demons. It is probable, however, 
that this title does not really add anything to our 
understanding of the conception held either by our 
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Lord or by His contemporaries regarding His 
Messiahship or His Person. The phrase in its 
origin goes back to the language of Psalm ii. 7, 
‘Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee,”’ 
and owes its primary application to the Hebrew 
habit of representing any close relation depending 
on choice or similarity of character in terms of 
‘“sonship.”’ In the Psalm these words are addressed 
to the theocratic king on the day of his installation 
and anointing. From thenceforth he is Jehovah’s 
representative and ‘‘son.’”’ When the words in 
the first clause were addressed to Jesus at His 
Baptism, they conveyed the Divine recognition of 
His vocation as the Messianic representative of 
God. The title isin effect asynonym for “‘ Messiah,” 
embodying the idea that the office involves the 
Divine choice, the Divine commission, and complete 
harmony between the bearer of it and God. That 
it was practically interchangeable with ‘‘ Christ ”’ is 
seen on comparing Mat. xxvii. 40, ‘‘ Save thyself if 
thou art the Son of God,” with Lk. xxiii. 35, ‘‘ Let 
him save himself, if this is the Christ of God, his 
chosen.’’4 This does not, however, preclude its 
having had a special significance as emphasising 


1 Compare also Ac. ix. 20, with ix. 22. On this view there is a 
distinction, and an important one, between the phrase ‘‘ Son of God,” 
and the name “‘ the Son,’’ which Jesus did use of Himself (see below 
p. 153). The alternative is to relegate all language of this form with 
the idea of sonship to a much later period and trace it to Pauline 
influence and Greek modes of thought (so Bousset and others). But 
the account given above seems still to be the one warranted by the 
Old Testament usage reflected in the narrative of the Baptism, and 
also the one demanded by the clause, “‘ this day have I begotten 
thee.”’ It is not in such words that an inherent relation would be 
described. 
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the personal relation between God and His represen- 
tative, and so opening an avenue of connection 
between our Lord’s filial consciousness and His 
sense of Messianic vocation. 

That Jesus refrains from using this designation 
-of Himself is accounted for in connection with His 
general avoidance of direct Messianic claims, and 
also because the official relationship to God which it 
denoted was essentially different from that of which 
He was most deeply conscious in Himself, though 
that could only be described in terms of “‘ sonship.”’ 
Though outwardly appropriate to His thought, the 
phrase had acquired through association a meaning 
too narrow for His adoption. He was ‘ Son” 
in a sense in which “ Messiah ’”’ was not. 

The case was much the same with a second 
designation of the Messiah—'' Son of David’’— 
which was applied to Jesus, not by Himself, but by 
others. Its effect would be to connect the Messiah 
even more definitely with the national hope in its 
conventional form. The foundation of the in- 
domitable hope of Israel was the promise to David, 
“T will set up thy seed after thee....and I will 
establish his kingdom” (II. Sam. vil. 12-16; ef. 
Ps. Ixxxix. 36, 37). To that promise renewed 
appeal was made after every disappointing experli- 
ence of David’s successors. And while it was 
generally held that the Messiah would be “ of the 
house and lineage of David,’ the title ‘“‘ Son of 
David ”’ specifically indicated the one in whom the 
promise would be fulfilled. The attitude adopted 
by Jesus to this designation is quite consistent with 
His attitude to the Messianic claim in general, and 
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in particular to the national form of the hope. He 
does not directly disown it ; in a sense He accepts 
it. But He sets after it a striking mark of interro- 
gation. When He asked, ‘‘ How say the scribes 
that the Christ is the son of David ? ’’ it was quite a 
serious question; by it Jesus neither sought to 
convict the scribes of a blunder, nor to repudiate 
Davidic descent for Himself. He drew attention 
to a real discrepancy between the national expecta- 
tion concerning the Messiah and a higher one present 
to His own mind; and it clearly suggests the in- 
ference that the conception of Messiahship adopted 
by Jesus is different from, even incompatible with, 
that commonly associated with the title ‘‘ Son of 
David.”’ 

If neither of these Messianic designations throws 
any positive light on our Lord’s way of conceiving 
His Messianic status and function, the third, viz. 
‘* Son of Man,’’ at least contains the promise of 
illumination. For it is the designation which Jesus 
adopted and freely applied to Himself. If we could 
make sure of the sense in which He used it, and the 
reasons which led Him to adopt it, we should be able 
to penetrate pretty far into His consciousness as 
Messiah. Unfortunately, the promise is deceptive, 
at least in so far as much thought and wide investi- 
gation are still necessary in order to ascertain the 
significance to be attached to the phrase. 

Attention should first be given to its distribution. 
It appears with comparative rarity in St. Mark’s 
Gospel, some thirteen times in all, and all but 


1 Mark xii. 35 ff. ; cf. Luke xx. 39 ff. 
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two of these occasions are subsequent to Peter’s 
“Confession ’’ at Caesarea Philippi. In Luke it is 
found some five and twenty times, in Matthew 
twenty-eight. There are thirteen instances in the 
fourth Gospel, and thereafter only one in the rest 
of the New Testament.!' It is important to notice 
that the title is found in all the strata or presumable 
sources of the Gospel narrative, in Mark, in Q or 
the non-Marcan document, and in parts of Luke and 
of Matthew which are probably not to be traced to 
either of these sources. Thus every original authority 
which we can distinguish carries back the phrase to 
Jesus Himself. 

Careful comparison of parallel passages shows an 
inclination on the part of Matthew and of Luke to 
put ‘‘ Son of Man ”’ in places where an earlier form 
of the tradition had the personal pronoun. And 
from this observation some critics have advanced 
to the opinion that the phrase was not employed 
by Jesus Himself at all, but was put into His mouth 
by the evangelists, who saw in it a suitable self- 
designation of One whom the Church had recognised 
as Divine. Apart from the general objections 
which lie against so drastic a step as the excision of 
all instances of a phrase which 1s embedded in every 
form of the tradition, this view is open to two 
further objections, which appear to be conclusive. 
In the first place, the very ambiguity of the phrase, 
the difficulty which we find even now in ascertain- 
ing with certainty what it connotes, would make it 
far from suitable for the alleged purpose; and in the 


1 Acts vii. 56; Rev, I. 13, xiv. 14, are not real exceptions. 
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second, the evidence shows that the Church, if at 
first it had a predilection for this title for the Lord, 
very soon laid it aside, probably for the reason 
suggested, that it conveyed only an uncertain 
meaning, especially to Gentile hearers. 

What then was its meaning on the lips of our 
Lord ? This must be looked for in connection with 
the use He made of it, and the source from which 
He probably drew it. To take first His usage 
according to St. Mark. It falls into three classes. 
Out of some thirteen instances three are distinctly 
eschatological ; they refer to the ‘‘ Second Coming,” 
the coming of the Son of Man in glory! ; seven refer 
to His anticipated death and resurrection ?; and 
three refer to His present authority and activity ; 
the Son of Man ‘‘ hath power to forgive sins,” 
‘is Lord of the Sabbath,”’ ‘‘ camenottobe ministered 
unto, but to minister.’* In Q there are five 
instances of the first class, and three of the third, 
but noclearonesofthesecond. Whenwetakeinthe 
additional material in Matthew and Luke, and com- 
bine all our sources, we find more than half the 
instances are eschatological in their reference, about 
a quarter refer to the death and resurrection, and 
the remainder do not belong to either of these 
classes, but describe the present condition and action 
of Jesus. 

The usage of the phrase in which the eschato- 
logical application is the predominant one, is in 


1 Mark viii. 38, xiii. 26, xiv. 62. 
2 e.¢, Mark viii. 31, xiv. 41. 
3 Mark ii. 10, ii, 28, x. 45 
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harmony with the source to which it is probably to 
be traced. For there is now practical agreement 
that the ultimate source of the title 1s to be looked 
for in the vision of “ one like unto a son of man ”’ in 
Dan. vii. 13, a passage where the eschatological 
interest 1s supreme. But we must be careful to 
observe that the title itself is not found there. The 
writer of Daniel describes a vision in which four 
great monsters come up from the sea, representative 
of four successive world-powers. They are judged 
by the Ancient of Days, and their dominion is taken 
from them. And then the prophecy proceeds: “ I 
saw in the night visions, and behold there came with 
the clouds of heaven one like unto a son of man, and 
he came even to the Ancient of Days, and they 
brought him near unto him. And there was given 
unto him dominion and glory and a kingdom, that 
all the peoples, nations, and languages should serve 
him ; his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.” 

Now whom does this figure represent ? Is it the 
Messiah ? Not certainly, and certainly not directly. 
That is to say, the writer did not mean to introduce 
the Messiah under this figure, though such an 
interpretation of the figure lay ready to hand for 
later teachers. The writer’s understanding of the 
figure is made plain by the interpretation which 
follows, in which the place occupied by “ one like 
unto a son of man ’”’ is taken, not by the Messiah, 
but by the ideal people of God. When the dominion 
of the four kingdoms corresponding to the four 
monsters is at an end, it is the saints of the Most High 
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who (in the same manner as the “ one like unto a 
son of man’’ in the vision) receive a universal 
dominion, and possess it for ever and ever. In 
other words, the figure in the vision stands primarily 
for the ideal Israel overcoming the world empires 
and ruling for ever. 

The very significant transition from an ideal 
kingdom, of which one like unto a son of man was 
the symbol, to an ideal king, described as the 
Son of Man, was made within the next century or so 
by the author of that part of the Book of Enoch 
which is known as the Similitudes. There we find 
a general picture of the future, when, after an 
appalling extension of wickedness, and much 
tribulation for the people of God, the ‘‘ Head of 
Days ”’ will suddenly appear, and with Him the 
‘Son of Man” to execute universal judgement. 
‘‘ Their countenances will fall, and pain will seize 
them, when they see that Son of Man sitting on the 
throne of his glory.’’ ‘ For the Son of Man was 
hidden before him, and the Most High preserved 
him in the presence of his might, and revealed him 
to the elect.” “ And all the kings and the mighty, 
and the exalted, and those who rule the earth, will 
fall down on their faces before him and worship and 
set their hope upon that Son of Man, and will peti- 
tion him and supplicate for mercy at his hands.’” 
The ‘‘ Son of Man ”’ is, then, the title given to the 
Messiah as apocalyptically presented. He “is 
conceived in the Similitudes as the Judge of the 


1 See Driver’s Daniel, p. 105. It must be remembered that the 
date now commonly accepted for “‘ Daniel ”’ is circa B.c, 167. 


2 Enoch Ixii. 5, 7, 9. 
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world, the Revealer of all things, and the Messianic 
Champion and Ruler of the righteous.’ 

It would not, however, be safe to conclude that 
the phrase was in the time of Jesus widely current, 
or definitely recognised as a title of the Messiah. 
We have no means of knowing how far the influence 
of a document like the Similitudes would extend, or 
whether more than a certain section of the com- 
munity would be familiar with its language. If, as 
seems probable, our Lord adopted it, and began to 
use it freely after the Twelve, by the mouth of Peter, 
had recognised Him as the Messiah, its purpose 
would be plain, viz. to open the way for a series of 
ideas which were necessary to correct and deepen 
the conception of the Messiah that still lingered in 
their minds. Its value lay, not in its vagueness, 
but in its many-sidedness. Its association with the 
apocalyptic figure in Daniel suggested connections 
between Himself and the ideal people of God, the 
perfected theocracy, the final act in the drama of 
Israel’s history which should usher in ‘‘ a kingdom 
that shall not be destroyed.”’ Its association with 
the specifically Messianic figure in the Similitudes of 
Enoch suggested qualities and functions in Himself 
which were appropriate to embody the Divine 
purpose, namely, to act as the Divine vice-gerent ; 
while it was fitted to reflect the consciousness of a 
relation to God which went back behind earthly 
experience. 

But the title had been used in a very different 
connection, which may also have commended it to 
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Jesus. In the prophecies of Ezekiel the phrase 
had been used to describe man in his creatureliness, 
humility, and dependence upon God ; while in the 
eighth Psalm this aspect. is balanced by another, 
viz., the transcendent position of man as head of 
God’s earthly Creation, in virtue of his kinship with 
God—“ but a little lower than God ”’ (v. 5, R.V.). 
There was thus something both in this signification 
of the phrase, and in its striking contrast to 
the other, which may well have harmonised 
with the consciousness of Jesus. He was to be the 
Son of Man in glory, withall thatimplied ofauthority 
and redemptive power ; but He was also very obvi- 
ously a “son of man ”’ in all the outward circum- 
stances of life, in lowliness, and the absence of all 
pretension to worldly dignity and power. The 
collocation of the two aspects may have followed 
on the formulation of the first; the contrast between 
the present and the future would be increasingly 
vivid as the immediate catastrophe became more 
certain. And there is something in the usage of the 
phrase which points in the same direction. It has 
been said that “ this title is always used as an 
argument.’’ It would be better perhaps to recog- 
nise that it is generally used so as to draw attention 
to an apparent incongruity. Thus, ‘‘ Son of Man” 
though He is, He has ‘‘ power to forgive sins.” 
The “ Son of Man,”’ for all his humility, is “ lord of 
the sabbath.”’ For all the outward abjectness and 
hopelessness of His position before Pilate, the ‘‘ Son 
of Man ”’ shall yet appear with the clouds of heaven. 
The “ Son of Man,”’ for all His significance, ‘‘ hath 
not where to lay his head.’’ According to the 
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character of the circumstances in which this 
personality is set, the title serves to contrast alike 
His present humility with His glorious destiny, and 
His future glory with the present humbleness of His 
lot. 

The Old Testament contains yet a third appli- 
cation of this title. which may have completed the 
appeal it made to our Lord. In the eightieth 
Psalm we find one of the most poignant des- 
criptions ‘of the desolation that has overtaken the 
people of God. We know how the imagery of this 
Psalm derived from vine and vineyard was taken 
over by Jesus, and employed by Him on more than 
one occasion. In the original (v. 17) it runs out 
on the appeal, ‘‘ Let thy hand be upon the man of 
thy right hand, upon the Son of Man, whom thou 
madest so strong for thyself.’’ Here, in a context 
which gave the motive for His mission, the phrase 
had appeared suggesting the combination of the 
other aspects of human dependence and Divine 
authority with delivering purpose. In other words, 
in this context, the phrase appears to lie very near 
to what we find to be the constitutive elements in 
the consciousness of Jesus. 

Our Lord’s use of this title involves therefore 
more than ‘a veiled claim to the Messiahship.”’ 
It indicates not obscurely the differentia of His con- 
ception of His status and function, the directions 
in which He sought to correct and expand the concep- 
tion which was current in His time. And the positive 
suggestions which it involved are in harmony with 
indications of a different character, e.g. His tenta- 
tive criticism of the title, ‘‘ Son of David,” the form 
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which He deliberately gave to His entry into Jerusa- 
lem, and the declaration, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world.’’ In this sphere also He came, “ not to 
destroy, but to fulfil.’”’ Of the elements which went 
to make up the Messianic expectation of the Jews, 
none except the crudely nationalistic was abso- 
lutely rejected, but the others were lifted to a 
higher plane, ‘‘ changed by Jesus into their ethical 
and religious equivalents.”’ 

Our Lord,then,regarded Himself as the Messiah, 
but held, and sought to communicate, a conception 
of the Messiah which differed very materially from 
the traditional one. Before considering further the 
full contents of His conception, it is necessary to 
consider another question. At what point did He 
regard His Messianic activity as beginning? Was 
He already fulfilling Messianic functions while upon 
earth ? or did He look forward to the “ Return ” 
after death as the inauguration of His Messianic 
function? There is another, and perhaps a better, 
way of putting the question: Did He regard the 
Kingdom of God as already arrived, or only impend- 
ing—to arrive after the catastrophe of His death ? 
Or to give the question yet another form, Did Jesus 
anticipate what we call His ‘‘ Second Coming ”’ as 
His first, His real coming as Messiah ? 

The posing of such questions represents the 
swing of the pendulum to the very opposite point 
from that which it reached some fifty years ago. 
Then the ethical value and importance of our Lord’s 
conception of the Kingdom came almost as a new 
discovery. Seeley’s‘‘ Ecce Homo’”’ wasakind ofrevela- 
tion of the bearing of His teaching upon life, especially 
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the life of the community. From that time forward 
men urged one another to strive for the realisation 
of the Kingdom of God upon earth, and under the 
conditions of the life that now is. Jesus was, 
and exhibited, the supreme ideal of humancharacter 
and conduct. In comparison with His ethical 
teaching, and the stimulus of His example, the 
eschatological element in His teaching tended to fall 
into the background. His references to a coming 
crisis and cataclysm, to His own return ‘‘ with the 
clouds of heaven,” were tacitly ignored. They were 
felt to be difficult to explain, difficult to believe, 
without meaning for the needs of the hour. 

Now that very element in our Lord’s conscious- 
ness and teaching is clamouring for recognition. 
And the teaching which looked to the life that now 
is, the presentation of the Kingdom as already 
arrived, and as realisable under earthly conditions, 
is in its turn in danger of being ignored-or explained 
away. 

But if the eschatological factor is so plain on the 
surface of the record that it is difficult to see how it 
could ever be overlooked, the other factor is so 
embedded in the texture of the narrative that it 
cannot be eliminated by any reasonable criticism, 
and is so essential to a complete account of the mind 
of Jesus that it cannot even be regardedassecondary. 
Even if it were demonstrated that the Synoptic 
Gospels are a kind of palimpsest, where the over- 
writing conveys the views of the primitive Christian 
community, this other element is still part of the 
original script: that, namely, which reflects the 
consciousness of Jesus that the Kingdom and 
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Himself are so bound up together that where He 
is the Kingdom is also. 

In the first place, a new era had begun with His 
arrival. ‘‘ The law and the prophets were until 
John ; from that time the kingdom is proclaimed 
as good news.’ The age of Jesus is set in 
contrast with the age of John, the present with 
the past, and the Kingdom in some effective sense 
belongs to the present, not alone to the future. So 
the words reported in Luke xvii. 20 distinctly. 
announce a coming of the Kingdom which is not 
catastrophic, and an experience of the Kingdom 
which is not projected into the future. Whether 
the closing words of the utterance represent the 
Kingdom as ‘‘ within you ”’ or ‘‘ among you,”’ they 
embody a conception of its character which points 
to the possibility of its having already arrived. 
The Kingdom may be “‘ within,’’ for its antithesis is 
also internal; “ from within, out of the heart of man, 
evil thoughts proceed.” ‘If it is man’s heart 
where the evil thoughts come from, or, in other 
words, where the devil exercises his dominion, then 
it is in men’s hearts that the Kingdom is to be 
established.”’ 

There are certain indirect, but all the more 
important, indications of our Lord’s consciousness 
of the difference which His presence and activity 
already made. From the power over demons 
which He manifested, He invited the disciples to 
draw the inference that He had already met and 
worsted ‘‘ the strong man,” a figure in which He 
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plainly indicates ‘‘ the ruler of this world ”’ (Mark 
ill, 27). When the ‘seventy’ return from their 
missionary journey, He interprets their report to 
mean that Satan has been overthrown (Luke x. 18). 
These things, which point to His conviction that the 
~dominion of evil has come to an end, connote also 
His belief that the Kingdom of God has taken its 
place. And they serve to confirm what is in- 
trinsically the probable interpretation of the direct 
statement in Luke xi. 19: ‘‘ If I by the finger of 
God cast out demons, then is the Kingdom of God 
come upon you.” The Kingdom, which was “ not 
of this world,’’ manifested its true character in the 
deliverance that was thus accomplished. Where 
Jesus was, the demonic forces were put out of 
action; man was delivered alike from the dominion 
andfromthefearofthem. The Kingdomismakingits 
presence felt in the action of Jesus ; the powers of 
the Kingdom are at work. . 

If such indications of the arrival of the Kingdom 
were open to challenge as obscure in their character 
and inadequate in their scope, the answer was given 
in the parable of the Leaven and the Mustard Seed. 
Together they exhibited these very features as 
characteristic of the Kingdom, the insignificance ofits 
initial stage and the limited scope of its earliest opera- 
tions. That they also definitely suggest the develop- 
ment of the Kingdom by successive stages of a 
process, marks a further distinction from the 
eschatological conception, according to which the 
Kingdom is to arrive sudden and complete. 

Other phenomena which point in the same direc- 
tion reveal themselves in numerous passages in 
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which Jesus draws emphatic attention to Himself, 
and to the significance of His mission. He asks, 
‘“Who do men say that I am?” He is pre- 
pared, nay, He expects, to find that men have been 
perplexed to account for Him. He presents Himself 
to His contemporaries as a problem. And among 
the factors of that problem are certain striking 
announcements regarding the purpose of His 
“coming.”’ ‘‘ I am not come to call righteous, but 
sinners.’’ ‘‘I am not come to cast peace upon 
earth, but a sword.”’ ‘‘ The Son of Man is come 

. . tosave.”’ ‘“ Iam not come to destroy, but to 
complete ’’ [the law]. As Harnack says, ‘ There 
lies undoubtedly in this ‘I am come,’ whoever it 
may refer to, something authoritative and final. 
There lies in it the consciousness of a Divine sending, 
even as it alternates with the phrase ‘ I am sent.’ 
He who has come to complete the law, he who has 
been sent to bring back the lost sheep, 1.e. to fulfil 
the prophecy as to the coming of God (Ezek. xxxiv. 
15, 16), he who comes with fire and sword, comes as 
the last, the bringer of the conclusion.’ And the 
consciousness which these sayings postulate, serves 
to validate, if it were necessary, such utterances as 
the discourse in the Synagogue at Nazareth recorded 
by Luke (Luke iv. 16), and the reply sent to the 
Baptist, which we find in Luke and Matthew.? 
Jesus was already carrying out the redemptive 
programme which had been sketched in Isaiah. 
And on that account He pronounced those blessed 


1 Harnack in Zeitschrift fy Theol. u. Kirche, 1912. 
* Luke vii. 18-23 ; Matt. xi. 2-6. 
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who saw and heard the things He did and said ; for 
the same reason He could promise to those who 
made sacrifice for His sake, compensation ‘‘ now in 
this present time ” as well as ‘‘in the world to 
come.” 

Much of what has just been emphasised both 
depends upon and bears upon the total conception 
which Jesus formed of His mission. But it points 
to the conclusion, that while He undoubtedly antici- 
pated a vast enhancement of power and authority 
to follow at His “ Return,’’ He regarded His 
ministry on earth as already part of that redeeming 
mission, and the Kingdom of God as not only on the 
threshold, but actually arrived, and within reach of 
men, because where He was, it was also. 


5. THE More 


Our Lord appears therefore to have taken from 
the traditional conception of the Messiah these 
elements—a Deliverer of God’s people, Divinely 
chosen and Divinely commissioned, the Representa- 
tive of God in the carrying out of His gracious 
purpose for Israel. By His choice of the title ‘Son 
of Man,” He associated Himself primarily with the 
apocalyptic form of the expectation. He threw . 
the emphasis of His work into the future, a future 
which lay immediately beyond His suffering of 
death, while at the same time He so identified Him- 
self with the coming Kingdom that His own 
presence meant its arrival. But just as He dropped 
certain of the elements that were most essential to 
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the popular conception of the Messiah, so He added 
others which were not even akin to it. And these 
must be taken into account, alike in estimating His 
own conception of His function and His work, and 
in ascertaining the impression which He made on 
His disciples. 

Two of these new factors are of great importance ; 
His taking up the office and function of Teacher, and 
His bringing Himself into relation with the figure 
of the Suffering Servant in Isaiah. 

All our sources bear copious witness to the 
impression that Jesus made as One who gave 
authoritative instruction. His ministry in Galilee 
was not only a ministry of healing but of teaching. 
‘He went round the villages in circuit teaching.” 
He ‘‘ had compassion ’”’ on the people, “ because 
they were as sheep not having a shepherd ”’; “ and 
he began to teach them many things.”’ Teaching 
was, in part at least, His remedy for their condition. 
In the synagogues, or in the open air, He welcomed 
every opportunity to impart instruction to the 
people. It is not with the contents of His teaching 
that we are here concerned, but with the significance 
of the fact that He taught. Matthew reports a 
saying, ‘“‘ One is your Master (7.e. Teacher) even 
Christ,’’ which seems to reflect a consciousness of 
unique and supreme authority in this form of 
activity. Now it had never been expected of the 
Messiah that He would give Himself to teaching, 
that He would gather round Him a band of “‘dis- 
ciples.”” Neither did our Lord’s practice as a 
teacher find any exact analogy in the work of the 
prophets. It was John the Baptist whose work 
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was modelled on theirs. And it would be hard to 
think of the Baptist as a “‘ teacher.’’ The distinc- 
tion shows how significant was this feature of our 
Lord’s ministry. He ‘ heralded”’ the Kingdom 
as John had also done; but He was at pains to 
expound its meaning, the relationships which it 
involved, the duties and privileges which grew out 
of these relationships. The burden of His teach- 
ing, so far as it has been reported for us, was 
partly religious, but mainly ethical. It exhibi- 
ted by precept and by parable the nature of the 
Kingdom, the conditions of entrance, the disposi- 
tions which were native to it. But while it did not 
represent the Kingdom as still in the future (but 
rather as timeless), it treated the relations of the 
Kingdom as though they already existed. Men 
were urged to recognise and to realise their relation 
to God as Father, by cultivating and exhibiting 
certain tempers and dispositions to show them- 
selves children of the Father. They are further 
instructed as to the relationship which prevails 
between the children of one Father, and the obliga- 
tion it involves—to love one another. And special 
stress is laid on the relationship to Jesus, into which 
men enter by ‘‘ denying themselves,”’ ‘‘ confessing ”’ 
Him, ‘ following’”’ Him, ‘‘ keeping His words.”’ 
There is no trace of a suggestion that any or all of 
these relationships must wait for realisation until 
after the crisis of the Death and Resurrection. 
They are either already established and waiting to 
be realised and acted upon, or, as in the case of 
relationship to Jesus, offered, and offered as the 
condition of immediate realisation of the others— 
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“Come unto Me... and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” 

That is to say, as Teacher Jesus dealt with men 
in their experience of this present life, as ‘‘ burdened 
and heavy-laden,”’ “ blind,”’ foolish, restless, injur- 
ing themselves and injuring one another; and He 
showed them how that experience might be trans- 
formed still within this present life. The denial of 
self involved in, and involving, the assertion of God, 
and these expressed in the “ taking up of the 
Cross ’’; the adoption of a self-forgetful, self-sacri- 
ficing attitude to life—these are tohavetheirresultin 
the ‘‘ finding ”’ or the ‘‘ saving ”’ of ‘‘ life’ or the 
‘“‘soul.’”’ And the result will be so satisfying that 
even ‘‘now in this present time’’ a man will feel that 
every sacrifice he has made has been restored “ a 
hundred-fold,’’ while ‘in the coming age” there 
remains for him “ eternal life ’’ (Mk. xii. 29). 

In so far as much of the experience which Jesus 
thus offered to men, here and now, corresponded to 
expected blessings of the Messianic age, He was 
doing ‘‘ Messianic ’’ work already during His earthly 
life ; but He was doing it in a very un-“ Messianic’ 
way, not by the exercise of crushing power or divine 
prerogative, but by the subtle force of His person- 
ality working through His teaching, as well as by 
the light which His teaching threw upon the issues 
of life and the saving relationships which were open 
tomen. ‘To-day is salvation come to this house.” 
The proof of it is seen in the new attitude of 
Zacchaeus to life and to his fellow-men; but the 
reason of it is that he has submitted himself to 
Jesus. The Messianic “ salvation ’”’ has been inter- 
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preted in terms of ethical experience; and while 
the interpretation is due to the teaching and 
influence of Jesus, the acceptance of it depends 
on entering on a certain relation to Him. Two 
things follow. One, that it is impossible to do 
justice to the teaching if it is separated from the 
Teacher. The other, that in a very effective sense 
the Kingdom had come, for men were already 
experiencing the discovery which St. Paul crystal- 
lised into a great pronouncement : ‘‘ The Kingdom 
of God ...is righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.’”’ And in so far as those things became 
part of men’s experience through submission to, 
and fellowship with, Jesus, He showed Himself to 
be Lord of that Kingdom. 

At this point we may already recognise one 
aspect of the tremendous revolution of thought 
which was effected by our Lord. By the revelation 
of Himself, and of the true realities and relationships 
of life, He both revealed and offered a Kingdom of 
God which was neither for this life only, nor only for 
the life to come, but eternal; which was neither 
political nor eschatological, but ethical; and a 
Messiah who was neither national nor apocalyptic, 
but religious; one, that is to say, whose redeeming 
activity was conditioned, neither by earthly circum- 
stances nor by the events of an undated future, 
but by His relation to God. ‘‘Only a paradoxical 
formula can cover the facts. And that must run— 
The future salvation has become present, and yet 
has not ceased to be future.’’”? 


1 Kaftan, Jesus und Paulus, p, 23. 
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It is in the light of all these facts that we are 
to interpret our Lord’s relation to the Messianic 
expectation as a whole; as it is in the light of the 
total impression that He made, that we are to con- 
strue the disciples’ acceptance of Him as “ the 
Christ.’? On the one hand, it is not necessary to 
suppose that our Lord regarded the status and title 
of Messiah as exhaustively, or even adequately, 
describing His relation either to God or to the world. 
His attitude to the Messiahship is fully explained 
if we recognise that the Messianic dignity and office 
represented the highest and the widest conception 
which was available to describe the Vocation and the 
Godward relation of which He was conscious. For 
His thought they were symbols of the yet higher 
and wider conception which He cherished. They 
were symbols which, as embedded in the religious 
hopes of Israel, were useful, perhaps necessary, in 
order to interpret Him to His contemporaries. At 
the same time there was, as we have seen, danger of 
misunderstanding attached to the use of them. It 
is here that we find the true explanation of the 
‘‘Messiah-secret,’’ the dual attitude of Jesus to the 
Messianic claim. He accepted the confession of 
Peter ; it may well have been the conclusion to which 
He had been leading the minds of the disciples. But 
then, and on many other occasions, He sought to 
impose silence on those who recognised Him as 
Messiah. The reason was that for many such it 
meant a mistaken conception of Him; even for 
the Twelve it meant an inadequate one, It 
was necessarily inadequate, seeing that His 
self-revelation was still incomplete; and it was 
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probably inadequate for the further reason, that it 
only imperfectly expressed all that they felt regard- 
ing Him ; quite possibly He felt it to be an inade- 
quate expression of His own consciousness. 

For, on the other hand, Peter also applied to 
Jesus what was simply the highest religious con- 
ception that he dared to apply toaman. Wehave 
been in the habit of regarding his “‘ confession ”’ as 
a leap of faith, to grasp in one comprehensive 
description the conclusion to be drawn from all 
that the Twelve had seen and heard in Jesus. A 
leap of faith it was, and what the Apostle grasped 
and expressed was a real element in Jesus; 
but the title he gave to the Master did not 
express all even of what they had _ recog- 
nised. The title characterised Him truly, but not 
completely. It did not even give complete expres- 
sion to the total impression that Jesus had made on 
His followers. We have seen that He was the 
Christ after another fashion from that which they 
looked for. But it is equally true to say that He 
was the Christ and more; and they must have 
known it, even when they came to rest foramoment 
in the acknowledgment of His Messiahship. For 
there was yet another factor in the impression 
produced by Jesus, to which they must do justice 
in their conception of His Person. 

This further element in our Lord’s conscious- 
ness as the Divinely commissioned Deliverer, one 
which is of even greater importance, is represented 
by His anticipation of an early and a violent death, 
His acceptance of it as part of the Divine purpose, 
and so part of His mission, and His confidence that 
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through that death, followed by resurrection, His 
work would find its completion, and His whole life 
and death its vindication, through the blessing and 
redemption that would come to men. Neither His 
work nor His revelation of Himself would be 
complete till He had died and risen again. 

Teaching on this subject appears to have 
become an important part of the instruction He 
gave to the disciples, from the moment when Peter 
acknowledged Him as Messiah at Caesarea Philippi. 
That acknowledgment showed that the first stage 
of their enlightenment had been accomplished. 
They were prepared to believe that even such an 
one as Jesus was the Messiah. It involved quite 
as much an acceptance of the kind of Messiah He 
was, as an acceptance of Himself as Messiah. Now 
they had to learn something even more at variance 
with their pre-conceptions. This Messiah was to 
suffer, to die. How startling, how unwelcome, this 
teaching was, is plain from Pefer’s prompt and 
alarmed remonstrance, ‘‘ That be far from thee, 
Lord’’; while our Lord’s reply is that of One who has 
faced the alternative in hours of mortal morai 
strife, and recognises in the words of His unin- 
structed follower what had once been a temptation 
of Satan. The Cross was in harmony with the mind 
of God. 

For the anticipation of a violent death was not 
new to Jesus when He began to communicate it so 
emphatically to His disciples. Already in the early 
days of the Galilean ministry, which were so full of 
joy for them, He had referred to the time when the 


Bridegroom should be snatched away from them, 
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and warned them that then would be a time of 
mourning. His mind was made up as to what the 
end would be, and He was willing that it should be 
so. For He had recognised the relation of His 
death to the fulfilment of His mission. It was part 
of the redeeming purpose of God. 

It is quite possible that the interpretation of His 
destined suffering and death came to Him after He 
had foreseen the destiny and bowed to it. And 
we are not without indications of the way in which 
that interpretation was arrived at, or, it may be, 
confirmed. It is recorded that He put the question, 
How is it written about the Son of Man? and 
answered it, That he is to endure much suffering 
and be rejected.1' From this we learn first that His 
mind was pondering on the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, and, second, that it had been drawn 
specially to the figure of the Suffering Servant in 
Isaiah. There is reason to think that His study of 
the Old Testament was close and constant ; but He 
shows His independence by the way in which He 
selects and dwells upon parts and passages which 
were not thrown into prominence by contemporary 
students of the Scriptures. ‘‘ We find Him with a 
way of reading Scripture which is His own. He 
had favourite books and passages, in which pe- 
culiarly He found guidance and cheer. Looking 
closely at His preferences, we may see how He had 
dropped out of reckoning nearly all the portions 
which counted for most with the teachers of His 


1 Mark ix. 12. There are at least three possible ways of trans- 
lating the verse, but whichever be adopted, its significance for our 
purpose is the same. 
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time. The fabric of law and ritual, for instance, 
had no interest for Him.’’? But He dwelt on the 
Psalms and some of the prophets, and specially on 
the closing chapters of Isaiah. And it is there that 
we read for the first time of one who was “‘rejected,”’ 
of one who, being ‘“‘ the Servant,’”’ made his soul 


‘a sin-offering’’; and it was there, doubtless, 
that He found it ‘‘ written ’’ that the Son of Man 
must suffer much. ‘‘ This that is written is bound 


to find its fulfilment in Me— He was reckoned with 
the transgressors ’’’ (Lc. xxii. 37). ‘‘ The Son of 
Man goeth according as it was written of him ” 
(Mk. xiv. 21). | 

This identification between the Son of Man and 
the Suffering Servant was, however, in all proba- 
bility, made for the first time by Jesus Himself. It 
is now generally admitted that the Jews had never 
ascribed Messianic significance to the figure of the 
Servant in Second Isaiah. In fact, the conception 
of a Messiah who suffered and died was so repugnant 
to their habit of thought that such an interpretation 
was impossible. And the horror as well as amaze- 
ment with which the disciples received our Lord’s 
announcement of His approaching death, shows that 
even they, who were probably more ready than most 
of their contemporaries to welcome a spiritual view 
of the Messiah’s functions, were totally unpre- 
pared for such a combination. 

But Jesus made the combination deliberately 
and completely. In the Synagogue at Nazareth 
He read and adopted as His own the programme 


1W. M. Macgregor, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, p. 107. 
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sketched for the Servant in Isaiah lxi. In the reply 
sent to John the Baptist we find echoes of other 
prophecies concerning the same figure. And now 
it becomes plain that as He saw in these prophecies a 
true forecast of His earthly ministry, so He foresaw 
in the light of the same prophecies, not only the 
issue of His vocation, but the value of His suffering 
for mankind. For the sufferings of the Servant 
had been overruled to bring relief and release to 
other men. ‘ He shall make his soul an offering 
for sin.’”’ “‘ By his stripes we are healed.”’ 

The last point is the one specially emphasised in 
Mark x. 45, when Jesus presents Himself as the one 
who “ serves,’’? and announces that He has come 
‘“‘ to give his life a ransom for many.” ‘ The offer- 
ing of a ‘ransom’ suggests the fundamental idea 
of the prophecy—that the death of the Servant will 
be an expiation for the sins of others. And the 
strange expression, ‘ for many,’ which is otherwise 
so perplexing, explains itself most naturally when 
we think of the corresponding phrase, twice re- 
peated in the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, ‘ He shall bear 
the sins of many;’ ‘ He shall justify many.’ It 
is difficult to escape the inference that Jesus desired 
His saying to be understood in the light of the 
prophetic chapter, and gave the clue to His inten- 
tion by this echo of its literal words.’ 

It is probably the same self-identification with 
the Suffering Servant which is illustrated by the 
phrase in the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
‘This is my blood of the covenant.’’ For though 


1E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah, p. 221. 
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the mention of ‘‘the covenant ’’ connects the 
thought primarily with Exodus xxiv. 8, and with 
Jeremiah’s prediction of the new covenant, the 
same idea also finds a place in the Servant prophe- 
cies, ¢.g. ‘‘ I will hold thine hand . . . and will give 
thee for a covenant of the people.’’! It appears 
probable that this function of the Servant also was 
present to the mind of Jesus when He referred to 
His approaching death as the inauguration of a new 
covenant. 

The passages that have been referred to, are 
sufficient to indicate the great significance of the 
fact that Jesus recognised in the Suffering Servant 
a type of Himself. It represented a third element 
in His ‘‘ Messianic ’’ consciousness. It could not 
have found a place in any form of the Messianic 
hopewhichhadeverbeencurrentamongthe Jews. But 
it was made possible for Jesus by the fact that He 
had found the symbol of His Person and function 
in the Son of Man. And there is a curious parallel- 
ism between the two symbols taken in conjunction 
with what they symbolise. As we have seen, the 
figure of ‘‘one like unto ason of man”’ is interpreted 
in its original context as symbolising ‘‘ the people 
of the saints of the most High.’’ And though no 
similar interpretation is given of the Suffering 
Servant, it is generally agreed that this figure also 
primarily stands for a collective idea, for the right- 
eous ‘‘ remnant,’”’ or kernel of the people of God. 
It is of their sufferings that an explanation is given 
in the prophecy, one which ascribes to them 


11s, xlii. 6, cf. xlix. 8. 
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vicarious value in bringing healing and blessing to 
other men. In both cases Jesus associates Himself 
with the symbolic figure. In the one He recognises 
the presentation of His own place in history, His 
relation to humanity and specially to the people of 
God, and His function as Inaugurator and Head of 
an eternal kingdom. In the other He recognises 
the presentation of the conditions on which alone 
this function can be fulfilled. Suffering and death 
were not accidental to His career. They were not to be 
endured by Him merely as part of the common lot of 
men. It was part of His vocation to die. And His 
death as the Christ must have redeeming significance 
for the relation of God the Father to the world of 
men, who were His children. His blood was to be 
shed for many. It was to be the seal of the new 
covenant, that bond of fellowship and confidence 
between God and man which it was His crowning 
function to fulfil, and so establish as the new basis 
of relation to God. 

Once more: it is plain that this total conception 
of His vocation was one which could be only 
gradually unfolded, even as it may have been 
gradually apprehended by Himself. And it was 
substantially so different from any current form of 
Messianic expectation, that to have proclaimed Him- 
self as Messiah would have been to run grave risk of 
misconception. To allow others to proclaim Him as 
such to those who were beyond the circle of His 
personal influence, would have been to confirm 
erroneous views and raise delusive hopes. So Jesus 
preached not Himself, but the Kingdom, and 
checked any inclination in others prematurely to 
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proclaim Himas Messiah. But through His teaching 
and influence, through His personality, the King- 
dom came to men. And when His death upon the 
Cross had brought to completion the revelation of 
His personality! and of the vocation assigned to Him 
by God, when the Resurrection had freed His 
redeeming power from any earthly limitation, then 
He could be preached as Messiah. For the men 
who so preached Him, knew Him to be “ Messiah 
and more.’’ 


6. THE SYNTHESIS 


All these various elements have to find their 
synthesis in the personality of Jesus. It is in com- 
bining them that we are to find Himself, and in that 
which unites them that we are to find the deepest 
element in His consciousness. Here is a character 
which is absolutely unprecedented, a sense of voca- 
tion to which there is no parallel, coupled with an 
achievement which is also unparalleled. If these 
are found identified with a conscious relation to 
God to which also there is no parallel; and if, further, 
we can discern a real harmony between that 
relation on the one hand, and the character and 
vocation on the other, it is natural to see in the 
relation to God the basis of the character, the 
source of the vocation, and the secret of the achieve- 
ment. 

No one ever felt towards the unseen God as 


1 Cf, Luke xiii. 32, ‘‘ The third day I am perfected.” 
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Jesus felt to Him. It was His “ meat and drink ”’ 
to do the will of God. And the perfect obedience 
was founded on perfect confidence, the perfect 
confidence on complete knowledge ; and the know- 
ledge sprang from that mutual relationship which 
Jesus expresses when He speaks of God as “ my 
Father,’ and of Himself as ‘‘ the Son.” 

It is sometimes argued that Jesus came “ to 
declare the Father ’’; asif that, and that in the form 
of an announcement or instruction, were the main 
purpose and result of His coming and being on 
earth. But this is to ignore the fact that, though 
Jesus did and does lead men to recognise the 
Fatherhood of God, and to know God as their 
Father, it was not by announcing, reiterating, or 
demonstrating the truth of Divine Fatherhood that 
He did it, but primarily by realising that relation- 
ship Himself, by living it out in circumstances the 
most normal and also the most abnormal, and then 
summoning men to find in their relationship to Him 
their true relation to God as Father. 

This filial consciousness of Jesus must be con- 
sidered, therefore, apart from any direct teaching 
that He gave about the Fatherhood of God. It is 
on a different plane from any of the premonitions 
of that doctrine which may be detected in the Old 
Testament or elsewhere. These are interesting, 
-and have their importance. But collect them, press 
them, develop them as you please, they do not come 
near to accounting for the language or the thought 
of Jesus regarding His relation to God. In the 
whole of the Old Testament there is no case of a 
human being addressing God as Father. Even in 
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the Psalms, where the most pious hearts of Israel 
pour out their confidences in, and their prayers to, 
God, there is no such address. Since the close of the 
Old Testament canon the whole tendency of Jewish 
thought and feeling had been away from such a 
claim to intimate and tender relation to God. But 
when we open the Gospel we find a new phenomenon, 
less striking to us than it should be because it has 
passed into our language of devotion ; we find Jesus 
using the name with utter simplicity and natural- 
ness, alike in address to God and in speaking of 
God. “I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth” ; “Even so, Father”’ ; ‘‘Father, all things are 
possible unto thee’”’ “Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.’ And just as there is a note of per- 
sonal appropriation in this address, so that note is 
struck more clearly and more frequently in the phrase 
“My Father.” ‘‘ He that doeth the will of my 
Father ’’: ‘ My Father which is in heaven.” ‘I 
appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
appointed unto me.’ And the relation which 
finds spontaneous expression on these occasions is 
almost elaborately insisted on in the illuminating 
passage (Matthew xi. 27), ‘‘ No man knoweth the 
Son but the Father, neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him.” 

The last utterance introduces us to the correla- 
tive of the fact that Jesus spoke of, and addressed, 
God as Father, ‘‘my Father,” in this profoundly 


1 Matt. xi, 25-26; Mark xiv, 36; Luke Xxlii, 46. 
2 Matt. vii, 21; xviii, 10; Luke xxii, 29. 
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significant way—the fact, namely, that in the same 
significant and absolute way He spoke of Himself 
as the Son. The two leading passages are this in 
_ Matthew, with the parallel in Luke, and one in 
Mark (xii. 32), ‘‘ Of that day and hour knoweth no 
one, no, not the angels in Hc aven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.’’ But glimpses of the same conscious- 
ness are to be observed elsewhere, as in the parable 
of the Wicked Husbandmen, where our Lord 
significantly distinguishes the figure which repre- 
sents Himself from all the others—‘ Last of all He 
sent his son’’—and the inference is the more 
remarkable because no attention is drawn to it. 
Returning to the great utterance of Matthew xi 
we observe that there is a close connection 
between the “all things’’ which have _ been 
delivered to Jesus and the knowledge of the 
Father to which He goes on to refer. ‘‘Stand- 
ing where it does, ‘all things’ must mean all 
that is involved in the revelation of God to men, the 
whole contents and administration of revelation. 
It is what is in view both in what precedes and in 
what follows. In the work of making Himself 
known to men the Father has no organ but Jesus, 
and in Jesus He has an adequate organ.”’ This in 
itself is the assertion of a unique relation to God. 
And the same sentence defines that relation. Both 
the words “ Father’ and ‘“‘ Son ”’ are used abso- 
lutely. ‘‘ As there is only one Person who can be 
called the Father, so there is only one who can be 
called the Son. This unqualified correlation of the 
Father and the Son is the ultimate ground on which 
Jesus holds the place He does in the New Testament 
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faith ; and unless we can set aside the words in 
which He expresses it, we must acknowledge that 
that place is justified. It is not only given, it is 
assumed. It answers to His own, as well as to 
the Christian, sense of what is due to Jesus.’’? 

It is on the basis of this relationship that Jesus 
claims to have that knowledge of the Father for 
lack of which men are spiritually perishing; and 
further, that He presents Himself as the sole organ 
of communication through whom that knowledge 
comes to man. The “ knowledge”’ of which He 
speaks is not, of course, information : neither truth 
as perceived by Him, nor doctrine as imparted by 
Him ; it is that intuitive apprehension and perfect 
understanding which spring from perfect sympathy 
and undivided love. And it is essentially the same 
kind of knowledge that Jesus claims to put within 
reachofmen. In the Beatitudes He uses the word 
“see ’’? with the same deep meaning, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God.” And in 
the fourth Gospel the same claim is expressed in 
similar terms, ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father’’; while the blessed issue whether of 
‘‘seeing ’’ or “‘ knowing ’’ is there expressed in 
final form, ‘‘ This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.”’ 

The uniqueness of the function involves the 
uniqueness of the relationship. Jesus knows Him- 
self to be the Son of God. He is the Son in a 
sense in which no other man can be. For indeed, 


1 Denney, Jesus and the Gospels, p. 266. 
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it is only through Him that any other man can 
obtain that “ knowledge ’’ of the Father which is 
at once the condition and the realisation of sonship. 
On the other hand, the ‘‘ Sonship ”’ in this case 
implies complete unity with the Father in whatever 
quality is taken to be most characteristic of God- 
head. The fact, therefore, that we now think of 
the unity as fundamentally ethical does not mean 
that we think of it as less real, less essential, but is 
connected with the fact that we have come to 
express our conception of God in terms of moral 
personality. We may continue to speak of ‘‘ the 
metaphysical reality of the union of God and man in 
Christ,” if we are able to attach meaning to the 
language ; but for us it ‘‘ is most adequately and 
satisfactorily expressed as a personal union realised 
progressively in an ethical process.”” But whatever 
be the inferences to be drawn from the relationship, 
however it may require to be explained, this abiding 
and unbroken sense of a unique relation to God, this 
filial consciousness, presents itself, and must be ever 
present to our minds, as the central thing, the deep- 
est thing in our Lord's knowledge of Himself. 

There is no indication in the Gospels of any 
moment in our Lord’s experience when this filial 
consciousness begins. The Gospel of Luke has pre- 
served one incident which shows us the Boy passing 
into early manhood, already conscious that He 
‘‘ must be about His Father’s business.’?’ We may 
take it that the recognition of the filial relationship 
belongs to the first dawn of self-consciousness. In 
these earliest years He would not be aware of the 
distinction which this relationship placed between 
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Himself and other men. And one of His earliest 
discoveries about life would be also a discovery 
about Himself. The love to God, the delight to do 
His will, the relation to Him as Father, which were 
native to Himself, were not, as He may at first have 
thought, common to Himself and other men. So 
far from it, love to God,even when it was professed, 
was conventional and unreal, obedience was inter- 
mittent and unwilling, the filial relationship sup- 
pressed, denied, to all intents non-existent for other 
men. In a word, in this, which alone mattered, 
all other men were different. The first manifesta- 
tion of the Divine in Jesus lay in this, that He did 
not suffer this singular privilege which was His to 
separate Him from other men. He bridged what 
must have been an ever widening gulf. While 
remaining one with God He did not cease to be one 
with men. His human experience continued to 
make Him one with men in sorrow, in temptation, 
in pain: but it was love that kept Him one with them 
in sympathy, and so in all save that relation to God 
which He called Sonship, and in the moral perfect- 
ness which was its emblem and its fruit. 

Thus His relation to men would come to have 
a double character, a distinction from them of which 
He would be growingly conscious, and a union with 
them which would be increasingly dependent on 
His own will. He saw them indifferent to, if not 
ignorant of, that knowledge of God, that fellowship 
with Him as Father, which for Himself was life. 
He had that for want of which men were “ perish- 
ing.’”’ And having that, He stood between men and 
God. He looked on men with the eye and the 
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heart of God. It followed from His “‘ oneness ”’ 
with the Father. The situation with which He was 
confronted was not the will of God. It was God’s 
will to ‘‘ redeem Israel.’’ Men saw Jesus ‘‘increase 
in wisdom,’’ but He was increasing also in under- 
standing of the will and purpose of God, until He 
knew Himself to be marked out, called, and sent, 
to be the Redeemer. At all costs to Himself, the 
gift of life, peace, righteousness, knowledge of God 
should reach his fellow-men, and they should be 
delivered from a more than Egyptian bondage of 
darkness and sin. 

This was His task, the function laid upon Him 
by the Father. How was it to be accomplished ? 
In the religious history of His people there was a 
thin line of indomitable hope, hope for God’s inter- 
position fortheredemptionofHispeople,andthathope 
was connected with the figure of the Messiah. It 
is probable that in the home at Nazareth, and in 
the circle of Jesus’ kinsfolk, this hope was cherished 
with special devoutness and in a specially religious 
form. He Himself had pondered deeply on the Law 
and the Prophets. The great guiding lines of the 
Divine purpose were clearer to Him than to any who 
went before, for ‘‘He knew the Father.’”’ He saw 
that the redemptive purpose of which He, the 
Son in a unique sense, was to be the organ, was at 
least partially expressed in the promise of a Messiah. 
We have seen that, in the form which the promise 
had taken in popular expectation, the figure of 
the Messiah was neither adequate nor complete as 
the expression of our Lord’s redeeming purpose. 
But it was the highest and truest expression of it 
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which was at once within His reach and within the 
comprehension of the people. When we say that 
He accepted the vocation of Messiah, we mean that 
He found in the Messianic conception and the 
Messianic promises the best available representation 
of the redeeming work He had undertaken, as the 
organ of God’s love to men. 

At the Baptism Jesus received the seal of 
Divine approval on His self-dedication to this 
office, but also on His manner of conceiving it. 
For His acceptance of Baptism, His request that 
He might receive it at the hands of John, involved 
a distinct departure from any traditional conception 
of the Messiah. Like so much else that Jesus did, 
it involved serious risk of being misunderstood. 
For others it was based upon and implied “ repent- 
ance.’?’ And He had nothing whereof to repent. 
But the réle of Messiah, as He conceived it, involved 
this before all else, that it ‘‘ behoved Him to be like 
His brethren in all things,’’ and so to take His place 
by their side in this rite which implied incorpora- 
tion in the new Israel. His participation in it meant 
that He set no limit to that abnegation of self 
which was required to preserve His identification 
with men. And at the moment when this act, 
so full of meaning, was complete, He received the 
Divine assurance in His soul, ‘‘ Thou art My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” It signified 
the confirmation by God Himself of the Messianic 
vocation which Jesus had accepted, and that in the 
special interpretation of it which was indicated 
by His seeking Baptism. At the same time the 
descent of the Holy Spirit completed His installa- 
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tion as Messiah and His equipment for the function 
He had undertaken. 

We have seen how the Temptations which 
followed were essentially addressed to this Messianic 
consciousness. They bore in fact upon problems 
of the Messiahship. And each successive victory 
which our Lord achieved meant the definitive 
rejection of what would have been for Him a wrong 
way of doing Messianic work or using Messianic 
power. 

The ministry which followed had its lessons for 
Jesus as well as for those He taught. He pro- 
claimed the Kingdom of God. He announced with 
authority its immediately impending advent. Its 
coming would coincide with the ‘‘ coming of the 
Son of Man with power.’’ But He Himself was 
the Son of Man. That figure in which the prophet 
had seen a symbol of the final kingdom of the saints 
was none other than Himself. And though He 
looked forward to a near future when He should be 
manifested in a way very different from the present, 
yet the more completely He identified Himself with 
the Son of Man, the more evident would it be that 
that kingdom was not only in the future. Its 
arrival had begun. The great obstacle to it, the 
kingdom of Satan, was not only tottering, it had 
fallen. The strong man had been bound. His 
goods were being spoiled. His captives and victims 
were being released. Demons were being cast out— 
‘“‘ by the finger of God.’”’ The Kingdom, the restored 
and accepted rule of God, was already among men. 
Already the violent, that is, those who hurled them- 
selves impetuously in its direction, were in the act of 
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seizing it. An experience was already open to 
men which was so new that it could not be con- 
tained within old formule, any more than new wine 
in old wineskins. So His ministry became the 
ministry of a present Messiah, and the Kingdom He 
proclaimed a Kingdom within reach. By preparing 
for the Kingdom men found it. ‘Theirs is the 
Kingdom of God.’’ 

According to its primary intention this ministry 
was confined to the Jews. ‘‘ I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.”’ ‘ Go 
not into any city of the Gentiles.’’ Jesus had 
definitely rejected the idea of a nationalist Messiah ; 
He had not yet criticised the conception of a 
Messiah for the nation. But the new wine was too 
strong for the old wineskins. He found in the Syro- 
Phoenician woman an example of that insistence 
which will take no refusal, which once and again 
drew forth His praise. When He granted this 
woman’s request He broke through the barrier 
which, for the religious Jew, separated between Jew 
and Gentile as objects of God’s favour. He 
acknowledged in her that power to lay hold on the 
unseen God which He called “ faith ’’; and when 
the devout centurion appealed to Him with even 
greater confidence He recognised in him the same 
quality, greater even than what He had found “in 
Israel.’”’ The limitation which Jesus appeared to 
put upon His mission disappeared in practice. 
The universality of the Kingdom was inherent in its 
quality as spiritual. And in proclaiming it, in 
exhibiting the conditions of finding it or entering, 
He addressed men, not as Jews, but as members of 
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the human race. As Messiah He was sent to the 
Jew, whose religious hope centred on that figure ; 
but in His conception of Messiahship lay that which 
was bound to burst all trammels of national limita- 
tion. 

The result of the Galilean ministry was, as a 
whole, disappointment. It seemed to provide an 
illustration of the grim irony of the prophet, 
“These things are done in parables, that seeing they 
_~may see, but not perceive.’’ The seed, indeed, was 
sown broadcast ; but only ‘‘some”’ fell on good 
ground and brought forth harvest, the rest either 
withered away or was choked by thorns. Never- 
theless, Jesus did not change His view of the King- 
dom. In parable after parable He emphasised its 
inwardness, its growth from small beginnings, its 
inherent power of expansion, its secret but certain 
progress. But the final condition of its full arrival 
and universal extension began to press itself on His 
attention. His own death followed by Resurrection 
and Return, was the condition of triumph for His 
mission to bringin the Kingdom. Here, again, He 
broke right away from every known form of 
Messianic expectation. And here He drew, as we 
have seen, the supremely significant parallel between 
Himself and the ‘‘ Suffering Servant of God.”’ And 
after Peter at Caesarea had used the Christ-formula 
to express all that one description could then express 
of the impression that Jesus had made, He proceeded 
to instruct His followers regarding His approaching 
death in a way that shows how completely He had 
devoted Himself to the Cross. And once again, as 
at the Baptism, this self-dedication is followed by 
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the Divine confirmation. It is true that the words, 
reported in connection with the Transfiguration, 
“This is my beloved Son, hear him,” are not 
addressed to Jesus; but indirectly, and in connec- 
tion with the whole scene to which they belong, they 
convey the Divine attestation upon our Lord’s 
resolve to endure the Cross, and upon the signifi- 
cance which He attached to His death. Even at 
this point, when He has transformed the Messianic 
conception almost beyond recognition by accepting 
rejection and suffering as the condition of fulfilling 
His mission, He is seen in close converse with two of 
the greatest agents of redemption in the past, and 
those who are with Him hear a summons from God 
to hearken to His teaching, and that on the ground 
that He is God’s Son. 

The Messianic vocation is thus based upon the 
filial consciousness, and is throughout conditioned 
by it. It is further governed and interpreted by 
the filial consciousness expressed as duty, and find- 
ing analogy and illumination in the Suffering 
Servant. So that neither our Lord’s knowledge of 
Himself, nor the nature of the claim He made upon 
men, is adequately expressed by saying that He was 
the Messiah. He was the Christ—and more. And 
in the “‘ more’ we are to find the explanation of 
the kind of claim which He did make, its justifica- 
tion, and the grounds for the attitude towards Him 
which was subsequently adopted by the Church, 
the attitude of adoration and faith. 

What is there in the Gospel portrait of our Lord 
which both verifies and accounts for this network of 
phenomena, this personality at once so human and 
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so lifted above humanity, alike in purity and in 
power? We find the explanation in that relation 
to God of which Jesus was unbrokenly conscious, 
and to which He gave expression when He said 
‘“ my Father,’’ and spoke of Himself as ‘‘ the Son.” 
It was relationship at once absolute and unique. 
It accounts for everything in Jesus which differ- 
entiates Him from men. It prepares us for the 
conclusion to which, after the Cruciffxion, the 
Resurrection, and Pentecost, His disciples came, 
regarding Him who had revealed to them the 
Father. It opens avenues of thought into the past, 
and vistas into the future. Beside the eternal 
Father it sets the eternal Son. 


CHAPTER III 
“THE LORD” 
1. INTRODUCTION 


This life, so full of grace, of moral grandeur, and 
of beneficence to men, went down in a storm of 
obloquy, treachery, and shame. Pilate washed his 
hands and turned to the next business. Members 
of the Sanhedrin went home thanking God that they 
had done good service in ridding the Church of a 
dangerous heretic. The followers of Jesus of 
Nazareth melted away. ‘‘ They all forsook him 
and fled.’’ Disappointed, disillusioned, dejected, 
they were an object of scorn to others and of pity to 
themselves. They had “ trusted that this had been 
he that should redeem Israel.’? He on whom they 
had pinned their faith was now dead, dead without 
having accomplished anything except the building 
up in their hearts of the trust and hope His death 
had just laid in ruins. History does not record a 
catastrophe more complete. 

We turn one page of the New Testament, from 
the Gospels to the Acts. We find ourselves only 
six weeks removed from the great disaster. We are 
introduced to the same people, some hundred and 
twenty men and women, who had suffered this 
deadly blow at the heart; and we find them now, 
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not only gathered together again, but praising and 
blessing God, so filled with soul-transporting joy 
that the Jerusalem crowd flocks together again to 
see the sight, and discover, if possible, the cause of 
the phenomenon. Some epidemic of groundless 
enthusiasm, which will die away and be forgotten, a 
nine days’ wonder. But we read on, and we find 
the same people, now forming a closely knit and self- 
conscious society, distinguished from those around 
them by the strange qualities of joy, content, thank- 
fulness, and, above all, a mutual affection, which 
had no limits in theory and but few in practice. 
This community proceeds to organise itself, makes 
stated provision for its poorer members, expresses 
the sense of mutual obligation by which itisinspired, 
even to the extreme form of abdicating the right of 
private property, and manifests altogether a com- 
munal life so striking in its religious earnestness, its 
simplicity, and its brotherly love, that it enjoys 
‘favour with all the people.’’ Its members fall 
under the suspicion of the religious authorities; 
certain of them are summoned before the ecclesi- 
astical courts, forbidden to continue their activity 
in propagating their belief; on refusal they are 
tortured, imprisoned. One at least suffers death. 
Every effort is made to silence, even to destroy, 
them. But nothing can shake their constancy or 
diminish their exulting confidence that a new era 
has dawned, that life for them is new. And when 
we enquire the reason of this amazing transforma- 
tion, this birth of unquenchable hope, expressing 
itself in a corporate conscience and consciousness, 
we find it in the universal conviction held by them 
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all :‘‘ Jesus, whom we saw crucified, has been raised 
from the dead : Jesus, the Jesus whom we knew, is 
the Messiah after all’’; and in the experience shared 
by them all, that He, the living Christ, had shed 
forth the Spirit of God upon their hearts. 

The belief of this infant community that Jesus 
was the Messiah “ after all ’’ rested upon the fact 
that He had been raised from the dead. He was 
not dead, He was alive. Many of them had seen 
Him, some of them on several occasions.! Every 
indication that we get of their thought of Jesus 
points to their thinking of Him as a living Being. 
But His Resurrection did not create the belief in His 
Messiahship. There was no connection, either his- 
torical or inherent, between “rising again’”’ and 
Messiahship; no reason to suppose that the coming 
to hfe again of any man would lead Jews at any 
time to the conclusion that He was the Messiah. 
What the Resurrection did was to restore the belief, 
revive it by triumphantly contradicting the reasons 
which had destroyed it. It was the fact that ‘‘this 
same Jesus’’ whom they had known, whose life 
and teaching had already led them to see in Him 
the Christ, had risen—it was this that now vindi- 
cated their belief in Him, and this by which they 
held Him to be vindicated before the world.? 

But the Resurrection did not stand alone as the 
point from which light was shed on the personality 
and function of Jesus. It was followed after a brief 
interval by Pentecost, when those who believed on 
Jesus as the risen and glorified Messiah received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. The narrative of this event, 
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which St. Luke has handed on to us in the Acts 
of the Apostles, is true to a first popularestimateand 
report of what took place in this, that it emphasises 
exclusively the startling and marvellous character 
of the experience. It describes the external phe- 
nomena, whereas later allusions to similar experience 
allow us to do justice to the internal and ethical 
results. This may be illustrated in part from the 
account given of the glossolalia, or ‘‘ speaking with 
tongues.’’ This was the feature of the experience 
which first seized upon the imagination of the on- 
lookers, as it has continued ever since to bulk most 
largely in our impression of what happened at 
Pentecost. If, however, we take the glossolalia to 
mean that the Spirit-filled disciples discoursed in 
such a way that foreign pilgrims from many different 
lands heard them speak in their own several 
languages, then either we misunderstand St. Luke, 
or he misunderstood what happened. For there is 
no reason to suppose that the glossolalia of the 
day of Pentecost differed from the ‘‘ speaking with 
tongues ”’ which was a familiar feature of worship 
in the primitive Church. And as to that, we know 
beyond all question that so far from being compre- 
hended by men of “‘ another tongue,’’ it was incom- 
prehensible to all. It was for this reason that St. 
Paul, though he claimed to speak with tongues 
‘more than you all,’”’ so earnestly urged the 
Christians at Corinth to desire rather that they 
might ‘‘ prophesy,” that is, exhort in an intelligible 
way.t The glossolalia was evidently ecstatic speech, 
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unintelligible unless interpreted, impressive, but 
not directly for the edification of other believers. 

The inmost and really important thing that 
resulted from the experience of Pentecost was, that 
through the gift of the Spirit the company of 
believers obtained new insight into the mystery of 
Christ’s Person, and were led into that binding 
fellowship of corporate unity which expressed itself 
in the Church. 

It fell to St. Peter to trace the event to its cause. 
He saw in it the fulfilment at once of a prophecy in 
Joel, and of a promise made by Jesus— having 
received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, he hath shed forth this.’ The prophecy 
had been that God would “' pour forth of his Spirit,” 
the promise, that the Spirit would be sent by Jesus. 
Both had now found fulfilment in this one experi- 
ence. And it followed that a higher rank and 
function must be assigned to Jesus than had ever 
been attached to the Messiah. The ‘‘ Messiah ” 
was the anointed one, and it was through “ anoint- 
ing ’’ by the Spirit that he was to be installed and 


1 The basis of the report given in Acts ii. 7-11, may well have been 
a sympathetic participation of the hearers in what they knew to be 
praises of God celebrated with ecstatic fervour by the Spirit-filled 
disciples. As pilgrims to the Feast, these representatives of many 
countries would readily find themselves en rapport with those who 
were thus inspired. An illustration from our own time might be 
found in a report of the great congress of the Salvation Army com- 
prising representatives from most of the nations under heaven. 
‘‘ Each time the theme was touched upon, it brought forth from the 
pent-up feelings of the vast assembly a sort of half-sigh of approval. 
Yet a part of the audience knew no English, but they felt that the 
one great truth to them was being announced at this particular 
moment. Indians, Chinese, Canadians, Peruvians, Swedes, all of them 
gave the deep emotional response ’’ (Church Times, June 26, 1914). 
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‘qualified for his work; he was the organ of the 
Spirit of God. But this Messiah stood in a very 
different relation to the Spirit. Raised from the 
dead and exalted by God’s right hand, He dispensed 
the Spirit. And in doing so He fulfilled a prophecy 
of what would be done by God. This alone shows 
that so early as the day of Pentecost the Messiah 
in whom the disciples believed was very different 
from the Messiah of traditional expectation. An- 
other conception of His relation to God was on the 
point of emerging, was, indeed, already at work. 
Thus, from the very outset, the Church thought of 
Christ as of ‘‘ Messiah and more.’’ ‘‘ God hath 
made that same Jesus... both Lord and Christ.”’ 

The early days of the Christian community 
offered a further fact to observation, which must 
have also contributed to the interpretation of Christ. 
The preaching of Jesus as Messiah led to the 
acceptance of Him as such by an increasing number 
of men and women, including many who had not 
been His disciples while He was on earth. And 
they, too, received the Holy Spirit. Nor was the 
hearing, the believing, the being ‘“‘ filled with the 
Spirit,’ confined to Jews alone. Ere many years 
were over, others—proselytes, God-fearers, Samari- 
tans, Gentiles—had heard the message, had believed 
and had entered into the experience of the Spirit- 
filled life. This involved the discovery that the 
Gospel was universal; neither its offer nor its 
acceptance was limited by the ancient privilege of 
Israel. But this universalising of the Gospel, as an 
observed fact, carried with it as a half-conscious 
inference the universalising of the Christ. The 
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last shreds of limitation on Hisinfluenceand authority 
fell away from the conception of Him which was 
forming in the mind of His disciples. 

It is not difficult to recognise the forces which 
were at work in the formation of that conception, 
nor yet how they all converged towards one focus. 
The experience of the Risen Christ, the faith which 
it revived, and the gift of the Spirit which came in 
response to that faith, these formed the complex 
of reciprocal elements which called for interpreta- 
tion. As aids to interpretation of their experience, 
the primitive community had in the first place the 
vivid recollection of the historic Jesus, His words, 
His deeds, the impression He had made, and, 
further, the continuous experience of the spiritual 
influences of the Risen Christ. With these were 
provided the primary sources for the Church’s 
conception of Christ. For the forms which they 
gave to various elements in that conception, they 
were indebted to the ancient Hebrew Scriptures, 
their Bible. 

As we have tried to realise the extraordinary 
difficulty of the task which Jesus undertook, to 
make Himself known to men for what He really 
was, SO we must do justice to the difficulties which 
confronted the infant Church, as it began to think 
out the meaning of these events and experiences. 
We have to realise the whirl of new emotions and 
hopes, new ideas and aspirations, with which men’s 
minds must have been filled. Almost every day 
brought new cause for wonder or thankfulness. 
Recollections of what Jesus had said, and specially 
of what He had said about His own death, resur- 
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rection, coming again, would spring to mind, and be 
passed round the circle. The Old Testament, the 
nation’s storehouse of promise and prediction, 
would be ransacked for passages which would throw 
light on what had happened. The daily experience 
of seeing men persuaded by the proclamation of the 
Risen Christ to believe on Him, and then receiving 
the Holy Spirit ; the sense that God was in all this, 
that He had sent Jesus, that by His foreknowledge 
and decree the Cross had been set up, by His right 
hand the Master had been raised from the dead ; the 
belief that the same Master might return at any 
minute ; the growing consciousness that in a very 
real sense He had returned—for was not His Spirit 
in their hearts, bringing forth the fruit of the Spirit, 
love, joy, peace ?—it was out of this turmoil of 
religious and ethical experience that Christian 
thinking began to shape itself; and it crystallised 
round the Person of Christ. 

It is possible to recognise two stages in the 
process within the New Testament. There is the 
primary stage, when the infant Church is seeking 
to explain what has happened, what has been the 
cause of this ‘‘ conquering new-born joy.” We find 
the record of this stage in the first ten chapters of 
the Acts, which attest their substantial historicity 
by the way in which they preserve the picture of this 
rapidly passing phase. There are confirming echoes 
of this record in the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians, and in a few passages elsewhere in 
his writings. Then we have a second stage, in 
which St Paul, starting from the first, comes to deal 
with the same facts and similar experiences as a 
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thinker (not as a philosopher or even a theologian), 
He connects various factors together, pursues 
further their analysis, and in some cases connects 
them either by likeness or by contrast with other 
ideas concerning God and the world. The record 
of this second stage we find in Paul’s great Epistles. 

When we proceed to enquire, What did the 
primitive Church think regarding Jesusof Nazareth? 
the answer which must first be given is, that from a 
very early moment in the Church’s history believers 
thought of Him as Messiah and more. This preg- 
nant fact is indicated in words which St. Peter is 
reported to have used on the day of Pentecost, 
‘“ Let all the house of Israel know assuredly that 
God hath made that same Jesus . . . both Lord 
and Christ.’’ What ‘‘ God had made Him” was 
what the Church now discovered Him to be— 
Christ, and more than Christ, Lord. Peter, who 
had been the one to say, ‘“‘ Thou art the Christ,” 
had now (with the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, 
and Pentecost intervening) found the language that 
should “ all-express’’ Him. Had he been again 
answering the question of Jesus, he would have 
said, ‘‘ Thou art Christ and Lord.’’ By this title it 
became the habit of the disciples both to speak of 
and to address their risen Master. It is this which 
comes to the lips of Stephen in the hour of his 
martyrdom, and this by which the convicted Saul 
addresses the Figure which appears to him on the 
way to Damascus. What is perhaps most signifi- 
cant is, that in its Aramaic form it enters into a 
phrase, Maranatha, which forms an ejaculatory 
prayer, Our Lord, come! (or possibly a joyous 
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proclamation, Our Lord comes !), and this became a 
current exclamation among Christians. St. Paul’s 
use of it in writing to Corinth,? his confidence that it 
would be understood even in that Greek-speaking 
community, shows how common the usage of the 
formula must have been, and how it must have been 
felt to enshrine the faith and the hope of the Church. 
It was part of the lingua franca of Christ’s people. 

Before proceeding to consider the implications 
of this title, and the ideas which were associated 
with it, it is important to observe that it stands 
primarily, not for a doctrine of Christ (still less for a 
dogma), but for an attitude towards Him. It was 
an attitude of devotion, submission, expectation, 
such as none of God’s people had ever before adopted, 
except to God Himself. And it is only a further 
illustration of it that we find quite early indications 
of prayer being addressed to Christ. It is in this 
sense that the Christians of Damascus are described 
by Ananias as “ those who call upon thy name,’’? 
and with this significance that the dying Stephen 
cries, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” and, “ Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge.’’ 

How tremendous was the impression made upon 
the disciples by the whole series of events and 
experiences, say from Caesarea Philippi to the 


1J, Cor. xvi. 22, cf. the Didaché, x. 6. 
2 Acts ix. 14, 


#‘*As the Christians cry ‘ Abba, Father,’ and pray to Him, so 
there can be no doubt that they also ‘ prayed’ to Christ, not simplyin 
reverent adoration, but also in the form of petition, Of this ‘ calling 
upon the Lord’ we have single examples in the case of Paul and of 
Stephen; but such prayers were certainly immeasurably more 
frequent.’’—Joh. Weiss, Christ, p. 47. 
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‘‘ upper room,’’ we may partly estimate when we 
see them forced to yield this title to the Jesus they 
had known, or gladly adopting it as the one possible 
escape from helpless inability to express what they 
felt and knew. For it was the title which in their 
Scriptures stood most commonly for God. It had 
been used by the Greek translators of the Old 
Testament to render the euphemistic synonym for 
Jahveh, which appeared on nearly every page. And 
that it was no mere empty title, is clear from the 
transference to the Risen Christ of other language 
which had primarily been appropriated to Jehovah. 
Having in their minds the traditional description of 
God’s faithful people as “‘ they who call upon the 
name of the Lord,”’ the disciples transferred the 
phrase to those who called on Jesus as Lord.? 
Now it is of course true that in the Gospels also 
we find Jesus occasionally spoken of, or addressed, 
by the same title of Lord: but there is no reason to 
doubt that it is used in quite a different way after 
the Resurrection. As tothat,wemay take Johannes 
| Weiss as an unprejudiced witness, who says: 
‘‘ There cannot be the least doubt that the name 
(Lord) has now a religious significance. To make 
clear the religious import of this name one would 
have to cite the whole of the New Testament. 
For in the expression, ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
the whole primitive religion is contained. Dutiful 
obedience, reverence, and sacred fear lest He 
should be offended, the feeling of complete 
dependence in all things, thankfulness and love and 
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trust—in short, everything a man can feel towards 
God, comes in this name to utterance. That which 
is expected of God, the Lord (Jesus) can also 
impart.’”! 

It is at the same time to be noted as very 
remarkable, that the primitive community, as 
represented by Peter, took up this attitude to the 
Risen Christ, one which was indistinguishable from 
their attitude to God, without losing sight of the 
fact that the Jesus they had known had been a man, 
“a man approved of God among you by miracles 
and wonders and signs which God did by him.’” 
They remembered Him as one “ who went about 
doing good, and healing all who were tyrannised 
by the devil; for God was with him.’ This is 
precisely the same conception of Jesus which we 
find in the Synoptic Gospels. It has not been dis- 
placed or contradicted by the new one. The former 
provides the basis for the latter, and is taken up into 
it. Thus we get the earliest illustration of a phe- 
nomenon which runs through the New Testament, 
viz., that the Church is found holding, with equal 
emphasis and apparently without any sense of 
contradiction, both the true humanity and the 
effective Divinity of her Lord. 

This attitude expressed itself formally in the 
confession, ‘‘ Jesus is Lord,’’* and this becomes the 
central conviction and doctrine of the Church. At 
the same time there collected round about this 
central conviction certain other ideas regarding 


1 Joh. Weiss, Christ, p. 46. 2 Acts ii. 22. 
Acts: x. 38, 4 Rom. x. 9. 
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Christ, which throw light on the “‘ ultra-Messianic ”’ 
values which even the primitive Church attached to 
Him. Such ideas are indicated in the description 
of Christ as “exalted to be a Leader (Pioneer) and 
Saviour’’;! as ‘‘ the Pioneer of Life’’- and in the 
declaration that ‘“ there is no other name under 
heaven whereby we must be saved.’’> ‘“ Life’ and 
‘“‘ salvation ’’ were synonymous for those Jews who 
were conversant with the religious ideas of their 
time. They both described the experience of those 
who should be allowed to enter and dwell in the 
realmofthe Messiah. Andalongthelinesuggested by 
‘‘ life’? the mind of the Church travelled fast and 
far. The life now lived by the Risen Christ was the 
life of the Messianic kingdom. He was the pioneer 
of that life which, from another point of view, was 
“salvation.”’ And through the Spirit which He 
bestowed, the Spirit ‘ that makes alive,’’ He made 
men to be already partakers of that kingdom. The 
Spirit in whose sensible presence they rejoiced, was 
the first-fruits of that redemption-experience, and 
the guarantee of its completion. And inasmuch as 
they had the Spirit now, ‘‘ the world to come ”’ had 
come; redemption, salvation, life, were actually 
theirs. 

All this served further to illuminate the Person of 
Jesus. These things had become theirs through 
Him, but through Him in the totality of His mani- 
festation, through Jesus living, dying, risen and now 
living ‘‘ in heaven.’’ For the primitive community 
that was self-evident; and it was confirmed on each 
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occasion when one who heard the proclamation of 
Christ and Him crucified, ‘‘ called upon the name of 
the Lord,’’ was baptised on the ground of his faith, 
and ‘‘ received the Holy Spirit.”” But this con- 
viction contained close-packed within itself the 
elements of Christian theology. 

To one of these elements the primitive commu- 
nity itself gave a partial development. The great 
barrier to ‘‘ salvation,’’ the real obstacle to the 
coming of the Kingdom, was sin, If salvation was 
already within reach of those who believed on 
Jesus, if the new age had already dawned, it could 
only be because Jesus had dealt effectively with sin. 
It cannot be saidthat the doctrine ofreconciliation by 
the Cross was held or formulated specifically in the 
primitive Church; but the material for it was 
already present to its consciousness. We find it, 
for example, in the collocation of Jesus as the suffer- 
ing Messiah, with an appeal for ‘“‘ repentance unto 
the remission of sins.’! We find it in Peter’s 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What are we to do?”’ 
evoked by his proclamation of Jesus as ‘‘ Lord and 
Christ ’’: ‘ Repent and be baptised, each one of you, 
unto remission of sins.’’ The summons is the same 
as that which had been launched by John the 
Baptist ; but the ground of it is no longer, as in his 
case, the near approach of the Kingdom; it is 
the fact of Christ, something that has already trans- 
pired. And the baptism was to be ‘‘in the name of 
Jesus Christ,’”’ that is to say, it implied and signified 
confession of Jesus as ‘‘ Lord and Christ,” and 
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inward submission to His personality. And the 
combination of these factors—Christ, confession of 
Him, submission to Him—issued in ‘ remission of 
sins,”’ 

The connection between the experience of for- 
giveness and the fact of Christ, or the death of Christ, 
had still to be analysed, as was done subsequently by 
St. Paul ; but the clue to it was already in the mind 
of the primitive Church. For there was yet another | 
aspect of Christ, which was already seized, and that 
is what is implied in Peter’s speaking of Him as the 
“Servant of God’’—‘‘thine holy servant, Jesus.’ 
We have seen reason to believe that the figure of the 
Suffering Servant was present tothe mindof Jesusasa 
type of part of His own experience, and that thereare 
several allusions to the Servant passages in Isaiah 
in His teaching ; but the title itself is not found in 
His recorded words. We find the thought in the 
language of Jesus, the title in the language of Peter. 
And the title does not re-appear elsewhere in the 
New Testament. Either, therefore, it appears in the 
Acts as a reminiscence of language actually used by 
Jesus but not reported to us, or its appearance is the 
result of independent reflection within the primitive 
community. In either case, the striking appear- 
ance of the phrase as a title for Christ, bears witness 
to an inherent harmony between one aspect of His 
personality and the Isaianic Servant. This factor 
in the ‘‘more’’ which we found in the Synoptic por- 
trait of Jesus, reproduces itself in the earliest con- 


! The phrase which occurs four times in the early chapters of 
Acts, is rendered ‘child’ in A.V., but in R.V., ‘servant ’—rightly, 
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ception of the Risen Christ which we can trace. And 
this also was expressed in words which, as we learn 
from St. Paul, describe part of the original Christian 
message : ‘‘Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures ’’ (I. Cor. xv. 3). 

There is one more element in the conception of 
the primitive Church regarding Christ which calls 
for attention. It looked for the return of “ this 
same Jesus,’’ and for His return to be the “‘ Judge 
of the quick and the dead.’? But though this 
feature is clearly marked, the rarity of the refer- 
ences is also to be noted. It is a mistake to repre- 
sent this primitive community as obsessed with the 
expectation of our Lord’s immediate return. So 
far as the evidence goes, and the remark may be 
extended to the Thessalonian Epistles, men were 
more impressed by the wonder of what had happened, 
and of what was happening, under the influence of 
Christ. The expectation of an immediate Return 
was no doubt a very real and important element in 
the consciousness of the primitive Church, as it 
had been in the consciousness of Jesus. And the 
problem presented by the apparent contradiction 
between certain of His sayings and the experience 
of hope deferred, must quickly have become not 
only pressing but almost vital. Some people find 
it serious enough even as it is presented to ourselves. 
But to the first generation it must have been much 
more serious. It was a question of life or death for 
their faith. The words of Jesus were still ringing in 
the ears of some of them, and the generation of which 
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He spoke was rapidly passing away. Yet the Church 
passed through the crisis apparently with faith un- 
shaken. It is too often overlooked that Christians 
of the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic age must have 
found some solution for this problem—a solution 
with which they were content. It was as plain to 
them as it is to us that Christ did not return “ with 
the clouds of heaven ’’ within the time that He had 
promised. Yet there is only one direct utterance of 
mystification or disappointment. ‘‘ Where is the 
promise of his coming ?”’ (II Peter 3 4), There 
are one or two appeals for patience and continued 
waiting. But what we see elsewhere in the New 
Testament is, how men who had rested on the 
promise of a visible Second Coming came really 
to rest on the experience of a Christ who had 
already come, whose presence was already realised, 
at least partially, within the Church. The solution 
of the problem is nowhere distinctly stated, but 
that the problem had in practice been solved there 
can be no doubt. It confronted the Church of the 
first century as it confronts us, and the Church was, 
nevertheless, content. And, once again, the fourth 
Gospel shows us the end of a process which must 
have been going on throughout the century, when 
it connects the Coming of the Comforter with 
Christ’s own ‘‘ coming again,’’ and represents Him 
as already at work, “judging’’ men through His 
word. In respect both of His coming and of His 
function as Judge men came to hold the contra- 
dictory propositions, that both were still in the 
future, and both were already matters of experience. 

When we weigh carefully these two elements, 
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Saviourhood and final authority as Judge, which, 
together with the central idea of ‘‘ Lordship,’’ make 
up the primitive conception of Christ, we cannot but 
be struck with this, that while they differ con- 
spicuously in form, they correspond in substance 
with what we found as elements in the conscious- 
ness of Jesus. What we may detect in solution in 
our Lord’s knowledge of Himself, we find crystallised 
in the Church’s conviction regarding Him. And 
the conclusion to which this points is, that the con- 
viction was arrived at, not as the result of literary 
transmission or intellectual proof, but as an infer- 
ence from ethical and spiritual experiences. And 
the fact that they traced to the Risen Christ the 
experiences from which they deduced this convic- 
tion, serves in turn to confirm the presence in Jesus 
of Nazareth of a corresponding consciousness and 
purpose. 

When we pass to Paul, we find the same elements 
of thought regarding Christ, and the same attitude 
to Him, with no further development till we leave 
the Thessalonian Epistles and his speeches in the 
Acts. For him, the confession that Jesus is Lord 
is the outward expression of that attitude to Him, 
that faith in Him, which is the secret of salvation 
and the basis of Christian fellowship. This is “ the 
name that is above every name,’’ which, according 
to the great Christological passage in Philippians, 
God bestowed on Christ as the issue of His self- 
abnegation and acceptance of Incarnation with all 
that it involved. And just as St. Matthew reports 
our Lord as having ascribed Peter’s confession of 
Himself as the Christ to direct revelation from the 
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Father, so St. Paul traces the power to confess Him 
as Lord to the direct inspiration of the Spirit.? 

‘The confession of Christ’s Lordship is the 
confession of His Divinity. There is no doubt that 
to Paul and the mass of believers the Man Christ 
Jesus, Risen and Exalted, ... was the object 
of worship. In His influence upon them they 
perceived the influence of the Spirit of God. Of His 
Divine power they had the most convincing evidence 
in the consciousness of life, with the moral strength 
it imparted, which He had quickened within them. 
The ease and naturalness with which Paul passes 
from the thought of God to that of Christ shows that 
he knows no other God save the God who Wee one 
with Christ and Christ with Him, that in turning in 
faith and prayer to Christ he was conscious of draw- 
ing near to God in the truest way, and that in calling 
on God he was calling on Christ, in whom alone God 
was accessible to men.’’? 

The recognition of Christ as Lord was the 
achievement of the primitive Church. The Apostle 
who was born “ out of due time ”’ entered into the 
inheritance of that conviction. Nevertheless, even 
he does not speak of Christ as ‘‘ God,” or otherwise 
directly assert His Divinity. The implications of 
the ascription of ‘‘ Lordship”’ had still to be 
worked out through experience and reflection 
upon it. Andit was the function of Paul, above all 


1]. Cor. xii. 3: ‘‘ No man can say that Jesus is Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost.” 


* Somerville, St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, pp. 144, 145. 


* Neither II. Thess. i. 12, nor Ro. ix. 5, is really an exception. 
Tit. ii. 13 may be doubtful ; see R.V. margin. 
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his fellow-believers, so to register the experience, and 
so to interpret it, as to provide the material which 
made that next step inevitable. Prophecies and 
anticipations of what the Messiah would be and do 
provided starting points for analysis and for forms 
into which results could be thrown. The primitive 
Church had already connected the Risen Christ with 
“salvation,”’ “ life,’’ judgement, remission of sins, 
and the giving of the Spirit. It was the Apostle’s 
task to expand these and similar ideas by pouring 
into them the contents of new religious experience, 
and ultimately to transfigure them by raising them 
from the plane of Messianism to that of purely 
spiritual religion. And that in his work, which 
probably contributed more than anything else to 
the further recognition of Christ, was the observa- 
tion and analysis of His power as Saviour. 


CHAPTER IV 
“THE SAVIOUR ” 


We have seen that in hailing Christ as Lord, the 
primitive Christian community expressed what was 
central in its thought concerning Him, what was 
normative in its attitude towards Him. But as 
when He was hailed as ‘‘ Christ,’’ the title was not 
exhaustive of the impression He had made on the 
disciples, so neither was the title ‘‘ Lord ’”’ exhaus- 
tive of the initial experience connected with Pente- 
cost, still less of the experience which accumulated 
very rapidly in the days of the Church’s infancy. 
That it fell short of completeness in this respect was 
one reason why even the designation “ Lord,” 
‘the name that is above every name,”’ left one step 
still to be taken. There was, so to say, a perihelion 
of experience waiting to be subsumed under ene 
all-inclusive conception. This was the experience 
of Christ’s power to emancipate men from every 
form of moral and spiritual bondage, the experience 
described generically as Redemption ; His power to 
reconcile them with God, described as Atonement ; 
and His power to enable them to transcend the 
conditions, trials, and temptations of life in the 
present world, described as the gift of Eternal 
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Life. It was the recognition of this manifold 
exhibition of power that was reflected in the 
hailing of Christ as ‘‘ Saviour.”’ 

The first thing to notice is, that as a title of 
Christ the name occurs very rarely in the New 
Testament, and (excluding the instances where it is 
rather an anticipative description than a title) only 
in the comparatively late documents, the Pastoral 
Epistles.t. But though the titular application of the 
‘name to Christ is thus both rare and late, the 
experience of ‘‘ salvation,” and of salvation through 
Him, is one that is copiously illustrated from 
Pentecost onwards. 

‘‘ Salvation,’’ the condition of being secure, even 
in view of a coming judgement, describes in a somie- 
what more negative way the same gift of God which 
is represented positively in terms of “‘ life’”’ or 
“eternal life.’’ But salvation in turn rests upon 
an initial experience which makes the condition 
possible, an experience commonly described as 
‘“redemption.’’ Redemption is something that 
must have taken place, in order that salvation may 
be experienced. And from whichever angle the 
central experience is regarded, Christ is recognised as 
its Author and Source. 

Again, viewed more subjectively, this central 
experience displayed itself in the form of “ peace 


1Cf. Lk. ii. 11 (the only instance in the Synoptic Gospels) ; 
Phil. iii. 20; Eph. v. 23 (the only instances in Paul outside the 
Paseotals), with, Tit, 1.3, 0. °13; I. Tim. 1. 109 JL Time itt, 
etc. The usage in Eph. v. 23 may be recognised as intermediate 
between the proleptic use in Luke (based on the Old Testa- 
ment) and the ex post facto use (based on the common Christian 
experience). 
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with God,”’ in a sense of unhindered and immediate 
access to Him (Eph. iii. 18), in the inward witness 
“that we are the sons of God.’”’ The condition 
antecedent to these was “‘ remission of sins.’’? That 
also must have taken place before the believer could 
be conscious of such relations with God. And, 
again, Christ was the Agent and Mediator of this 
forgiveness. 

Once more, viewed externally in its application 
to life, the same central experience manifested itself 
in new ethical ideals and in new ethical achieve- 
ments, notably in a Fellowship in which the 
strongest lines of demarcation by which otherwise 
men were divided had been transcended and 
forgotten (Gal. i. 28). Observed and interpreted 
along each of these lines concurrently, the initial 
experience of the Christian is both illumined and 
confirmed ; and inasmuch as the experience which 
started when a man confessed Christ ‘‘ as Lord,” 
was traced in its origin to Him as its Author, and 
in its continuance to Him as Perfecter, the primitive 
community advanced along three converging lines 
to the recognition of Christ as Saviour. Believing 
on Him as Lord, they discovered that they were 
through this faith-relationship to Him free from 
bondage, free from guilt, free from moral im- 
potence. He was able to save to the uttermost 
those who came unto God through Him. He was 
both Prince and Saviour. 

Freedom is a thing of which men are conscious, 
and conscious in proportion to the degree in which 
they have realised and groaned under the antecedent 
bondage. The primitive Christians were conscious 
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of this as their prerogative (Gal. v. 1) : from what 
did they know themselves to have been emanci- 
pated ? They thought of Christ as having accom- 
plished their freedom through a work of ‘‘ redemp- 
tion ’’: from what had He redeemed them? This, 
and not any question as to the nature ofthe “‘ransom’’ 
or price paid, or as to the receiver of the price, is the 
problem of primary interest in the study of the New 
Testament idea of Redemption. 

The crucial things from which Christ is said to 
have redeemed, delivered, or saved men, fall into 
three groups, “‘ sin,’’ ‘‘ the curse of the law,’ and 
“this present evil world,” with the powers by 
which it is governed. It should be obvious that 
there is no antecedent parity between these things, 
and before trying to apprehend Christ’s redeeming 
work as a whole, it is necessary to study it separately 
in each of these connections. Then we may goon to 
ascertain whether what is asserted of one group is 
contributory to, or only illustrative of, what is 
predicated of the others. And there is still a prior 
question, viz., in connection with which of these 
-groups did the experience of redemption first 
emerge ? 

It is commonly said that “ salvation in the New 
Testament is primarily from sin’’; but this is at 
least doubtful. Probably there were other things 
which even more insistently than sin were present 
to the religious consciousness of the time as fetters 
on human freedom. There were other obstacles to 
free and filial intercourse with God, with which 
Christ was found to have dealt triumphantly. And 
His success in dealing with ‘‘sin’’ may well have been 
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either an inference from His observed power to deal 
with other forms of bondage, or at least have found 
a convincing illustration in that power. 
Comparing the three groups of ideas with which 
the consciousness, first of bondage and then of eman- 
cipation, was associated, we note that bondage to 
‘‘the law,’”’ in the sense in which the phrase is 
used by St. Paul, hardly existed outside Judaism; 
the bondage to sin would also be one of which the 
Jew was predominantly conscious ; the bondage to 
spiritual forces of evil, on the other hand, was that 
which was most severely felt outside the area of 
Jewish religion. But care must be taken not to 
accept this distribution as exclusive. On the one 
hand, the sense of sin and of its oppression, though 
doubtless it was more fully developed among the Jews 
than elsewhere, was by no means confined to them. 
The Hellenistic world, as a whole, was imbued with 
a greatly increased sensitiveness to moral weakness 
and impurity. There was wide-spread yearning for 
deliverance from the dominion of the flesh, mani- 
festing itself in many forms.! On the other hand, 
not only in the pagan world, but even among 
the Jews, there would seem to have been about 
this time an uprush of superstitious belief in 
malevolent beings of all grades, controlling human 
destiny and experience from the cradle to the 
grave. Through fear of these things, as well as 
of death, men were “all their life-time subject to 
bondage;’’ and the redemption from these, and 
from the fear of them, which was wrought by 


1See Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, i. 127. 
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Christ, was a very real and important element in 
Christian experience. 


1. EMANCIPATION FROM BONDAGE TO SPIRITS 


We find direct allusion to the latter kind of 
bondage as known by the Jews, in Gal. iv. 3: ‘‘ So 
with us. When we were under age, we lived under 
the thraldom of the elemental spirits of the world ”’ 
(M). The context shows that the particular form 
of this servitude which Paul has in mind is servitude 
to the Law: but from his point of view even the 
Law may have been an illustration of the intrusion 
of these elemental spirits (see Gal. iii. 19), and in its 
operation a signal case of their imposing a yoke. 
And this was only consistent with the general con- 
viction that the ‘ world ” or ‘‘age’”’ had fallen under 
the dominion of the evil Power, and of evil powers 
subordinate to it, ‘‘ We know .. . that the whole 
world lies in the power of the evil One ’’; (I. John 
v. 19); He is “ the god of this world ” (II. Cor. 
iv. 4); ‘We have to struggle, not with blood and 
flesh, but with the angelic Rulers, the angelic 
Authorities, the Potentates of the dark present, the 
spirit-forces of evil in the heavenly sphere ” (Eph. 
vi. 12). Nothing could better illustrate the sig- 
nificance and power assigned to these ‘‘rulers of 
this world”’ than that they are held responsible for 
the crucifixion of ‘‘the Lord of glory’”’ (I. Cor. 11. 8). 

Now it was the conviction of the early believers 
(anterior even to their hailing Christ as Saviour) 
_that He had challenged these evil powers, fought 
them, worsted them, deposed them (cf. I. Pet. ii1. 22). 
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The proof of it was seen in the recorded power of 
Jesus over the spirit-world, His ‘‘casting out of 
demons ’’ in particular (Ac. x. 38), andsubsequently 
in the power of the Risen Christ to emancipate His 
followers from all such bondage. It was not so 
much the fact that Jesus wrought miracles which 
proved Him to be Messiah, as the kind of miracles 
He wrought, which showed that He was mightier 
than the forces of evil. The parabolic saying about 
“the strong man armed” (Lk. xi. 21), probably 
indicates that this thought was present to His own 
mind. The explanation of His authority over 
demons was not, as the charge laid against Him 
might suggest, that Satan was “ divided against 
himself,’’ but that Jesus had attacked and con- 
quered him ; and the proof of it was seen in the fact 
that He was “spoiling his goods ” (‘‘ dividing up 
the spoil” —M). ‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven’’ had been the Lord’s reply, when the 
disciples told Him that “even the demons are 
subject unto us in thy name ”’ (Lk. x. 17). What 
the Master thus expressed proleptically, was recog- 
nised by the Apostle as a process that had begun 
(I. Cor. i. 6), and would continue until it was com- 
pletely accomplished (I. Cor. xv. 24, 26). The 
Rulers of the Age were being put out of action, 
rendered ineffective, innocuous. They would fin- 
ally be destroyed, all the sort of them, Death itself 
not being excluded. Meanwhile, those who be- 
lieved in Christ were already free. They enjoyed 
an inward, ineffable sense of release, of relief and 
deliverance from the obsession of the old Order, 
the bondage to the spirit-forces of the world. They 
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had received ‘no slavish spirit that would make 
them relapse into fear’’ (Ro. vill. 15 M). Their 
thanks were offered to the Father, ‘ who hath 
delivered us from the Power of darkness ’’ (or, 
the Power of the darkness, M), and transferred them 
into the Kingdom of His Son (Col. 1. 13). They 
were no longer in darkness (I. Thess. v. 4); they 
belonged to “the day,’ to another ‘ world,” or 
order of things. They had “ tasted of the powers 
of the world to come ”’ (Heb. vi. 5). So that, in a 
word, the purpose of Christ’s giving of Himself, 
and the result of it, might be described as “in 
order that he might rescue us from the present evil 
world,’”’ or age (Gal. 1. 4). 

The question of how this mighty work had been 
accomplished by Christ is one that is hardly touched 
upon, even by Paul. But in Col. 11. 11, 14, 15, 20, 
when properly interpreted, we may find what would 
have been at least his symbolic explanation. The 
first step is the Incarnation, wherein ‘‘ the Word 
was made flesh ’’ (Jo.i1. 14). Through the flesh, 1.e. 
through the reality of the Incarnation, He was 
exposed to the full hostility and attack of the 
‘ principalities and powers,”’ the spirit-rulers of this 
age. This attack had culminated in the crucifixion 
(cf. I. Cor. ii. 8). But it turned into victory for 
Christ. ‘‘ The hostile princes and rulers He shook 
off from Himself, and boldly displayed them as His 
conquests, when by the Cross He triumphed over 
them ”’ (Weymouth). The second step is the act 
of dying followed by the resurrection. In the act 
of dying, Christ had divested Himself of that 
‘flesh ’’ which was the medium through which He 
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had become involved in the human experience of the 
hostility of ‘‘ Potentates and Powers.’’ He escaped 
from their dominion. Nay, more, He broke it, and 
in His resurrection asserted and proclaimed His 
victory over every hostile spirit-force, death, demons 
and the devil.} 

This whole field of thought is so far removed 
from anything familiar to the modern man, that 
we have the greatest difficulty in realising the 
significance either of the experience or of the 
argument. But the observations of trained workers 
in the Foreign Mission field present us with a 
situation that closely corresponds, and at the same 
time may suggest the answer to our second ques- 
tion, as to the order in which the various elements 
in the experience of Redemption might emerge. In 
Warneck’s admirable study of Christianity in its 
approach to Animistic religion we find the following.? 
‘The insurmountable wall that rises up between 
the heathen and God is not sin as among ourselves 
(not in the first place at least) ; it is the kingdom of 
darkness in which they are bound. That bondage 
shows itself in the fear that surrounds them, fear of 
souls, fear of spirits, fear of human enemies and 


1The same thought underlies and explains the somewhat 
mysterious language of Col. ii. 11. By “‘ the circumcision of Christ ” 
Paul means the same complete stripping off of the flesh, which 
took place in death, that of which ordinary circumcision was but 
the symbol. As Jesus had completely rid Himself of the flesh in 
death, so might believers, potentially at least, by dying and rising 
with Him : and thus be “ circumcised with the circumcision not made 
with hands.’’ The same idea finds different expression in Ro. vi. 6, 
* Our old man has been crucified with him, so that the body which 
belongs to sin has been put out of action.” 


2 J. Warneck, The Living Forces of the Gospel. 
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magicians. The Gospel comes to unloose the 
ignoble bonds. It stands forth before their eyes, a 
delivering power, a redemption. They see Jesus 
certainly as the self-revelation of God, but they see 
Him chiefly and most clearly as the conqueror of 
demons and the Devil” (p. 232). 

Or again, ‘‘ To the heathen the Devil is a master 
girdled with power, from whose despotism Jesus 
redeems them. They lay hold of Jesus Christ, not 
so much as a Saviour from the power of sin, but asa 
deliverer from the power of darkness. The Gospel 
truth which they first grasp is that Jesus has power 
over the demons, and that He has come to make 
sons of God out of the slaves of sin and the Devil”’ 
(p. 234). - 

There can be little doubt that to large numbers 
of the ‘‘ Gentiles,’’ to whom St. Paul and his fellow- 
Apostles brought the Gospel, as well as to such 
sections of the Jewish people as had been affected 
by the rising wave of superstition, the primary 
appeal of the message was the same. Christ was 
preached and believed in as the power of God, 
mighty to the pulling down of the strongholds of 
evil, the One who could effectively redeem men from 
an unspeakable bondage of superstitious fear. And 
when they accepted Him as Lord, they found them- 
selves to be emancipated.} 


1 Although this thought of Christ’s victory over the demons has 
long ceased to play a part in our theology, it was taken up in the 
theology of the early Church, and persisted through the second and 
third centuries. See Bousset, Kyrios Christus, pp. 403, 418. Compare 
also Athanasius, de Incarnat., xxv. 6, ‘‘ For thus being lifted up He 
cleared the air of the malignity both of the Devil and of demons of 
all kinds,” ' 
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2. EMANCIPATION FROM THE BONDAGE OF 
THE Law. 


The second sphere within which Christ, accord- 
ing to St. Paul’s understanding, had manifested His 
delivering power, was that of the Mosaic Law. It 
is not necessary here to discuss the problem created 
by what has been felt to be the paradoxical attitude 
which the Apostletook up tothe Law. The Law, as 
to its contents, was ‘‘ holy, and just and good.” 
The Law, as a system suggesting, and even conse- 
crating, the false idea of justification by merit, was 
evil ; and as interpreted by the scribes, had grown 
into an intolerable yoke of bondage. ‘“ Be not 
entangled again in that bondage,’ writes the 
Apostle to such Christians of Jewish training asmight 
hear his letter to the Galatians read. It had proved 
in the experience of the race to be “‘ a law of sin and 
death ’’ ; these were its consequences. But “Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the Law” 
(Gal. iii. 13). 

Primarily and directly this experience belonged 
to Paul as a Jew, and only as a Jew. Its 
discovery was directly of importance for his fellow- 
countrymen alone. And if in further references 
to ‘“‘law’’ Paul contemplates the situation of 
Gentiles who had not known the Law, he is mak- 
ing a secondary and indirect application to them of 
the principle which had been established primarily 
in the case of his own people. The manner in 
which Christ had dealt with the bondage of the Jew 
under the Law illustrates by way of analogy the 
manner in which, according to St. Paul, He had 
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dealt with other forms of bondage. And in regard 
to that, the essential thing is, that the result was due 
to His entire self-identification with men in their 
subjection to this form of bondage also. As 
completely as He had been identified with men in 
their relation to the flesh, so completely had He 
been identified with the Jew in his relation to the 
Law. As He had been “‘ made of a woman,”’ with 
all the implications of that, so He was ‘“‘ made under 
the Law ” with all that that involved. And as He 
suffered the extreme consequences of being ‘‘ made 
flesh,’ so He suffered the extreme consequence of 
being under the Law, namely, the death of the cross, 
which, according to Old Testament conceptions, 
involved the victim in a curse. And so He “ re- 
deemed ”’ or emancipated “ them that were under 
the Law”’ (Gal. iv. 4). 

The Apostle does not further expound the 
process of emancipation in this form. But we 
may infer with great probability the explanation he 
would have given, bearing in mind the analogy of 
redemption from the spirit-forces, and the clue 
suggested by Ro. vi. 4, ‘‘ The crucified body of 
Christ made you dead to the Law’”’ (M). Neither 
the death nor the curse was the real end which it 
seemed to be. On the contrary, the end had 
proved to be life, and exaltation to the right hand of 
God. As Christ had triumphed over the Princi- 
palities and Powers, so He had triumphed over the 
Law, which Paul came near to associating with 
these hostile spirit-forces. He broke its power as a 
yoke of bondage, by first realising in His own Person 
the utmost extremity of its authority, and then by 
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breaking forth from its dominion in the newness of 
the resurrection life. 

And the same analogy throws light on the 
manner in which those who were united to 
Christ by faith, had appropriated this form of 
emancipation. For just as, according to Col. 1. 20, 
they had died “ with Christ’’ from under the 
dominion of hostile spirit-forces, so, according to 
Ro. vii. 4, they died ‘‘ through the body of Christ ” 
to the Law. They participate in the freedom from 
the Law, which Christ achieved through death. 
And what is thus seen to be true in respect of that 
specific form of law or legal system which came to 
the Jews with the authority of Moses, is also true in 
respect of any form of codified morality viewed as a 
means of acquiring acceptance with God : “ Christ 
is an end to law ’’ (Ro. x. 4 M), though He is at the 
same time the beginning of ‘‘ the law of the Spirit 
of life’ (Ro. -viil.: 2). | 


3. EMANCIPATION FROM SIN, ITS POWER 
AND CONSEQUENCES 


- The third form of bondage from which men 
found in Christ a Saviour, was the bondage to sin, its 
dominion and its consequences, of which they were 
intensely conscious. Sin was the hopeless barrier 
between man and “ salvation ’”’ ; it closed the door 
to the Messianic Kingdom. Paul was only echoing 
Jewish conviction when he said, ‘‘ They that do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 
Tt followed that the ‘‘ salvation ”’ which he and his 
fellow-believers now enjoyed, could only have been 
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made possible because sin had been triumphantly 
dealt with, and that by Christ. 

Here also we must distinguish. The fact of sin 
was apprehended by the Apostles and their con- 
temporaries in more ways than one; and the 
experience of deliverance from its power took 
correspondingly distinct forms ; thus only confusion 
and misunderstanding can result from treating 
either the conceptions or the experiences asidentical. 
The point at which St. Paul stands furthest away 
from our modern way of thinking on the subject is 
in his conception of sin as an external and objective 
force. This is, indeed, so common, that in the first 
eight chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, the 
locus classicus on the subject, it is difficult to 
find an exception. Throughout these chapters he 
handles the subject in a way that comes very 
near to personifying sin. What he there speaks 
of is not sin of which a man _ knows himself 
to be guilty, but sin of which he is aware as 
a power holding him in subjection. The trans- 
gression of one man opened a door for sin to 
enter the world. ‘‘ Sin sprang to life, and I died.” 
‘Sin slew me.’’ Paul does not speak of sin as 
men commonly think of it nowadays, as something 
individual and personal in its origin, but as of some- 
thing that was there antecedent to its appearance in 
the individual experience, something that invaded 
and subjugated him from without. “I am sold. 
under sin ”’ ;‘‘ with my mind I am in bondage to the 
law of God, but with my flesh I am in bondage to 
the law of sin.’”’? And not he only, but “ all men ”’ 


were “‘ under sin ”’ in this sense (Ro. il. 9). We 
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have been in the habit, no doubt, of regarding this 
language as a metaphorical interpretation of the 
sense of subjection to the habit of sin. But for St. 
Paul it was no metaphor. ‘‘ Sin”’ was one of the 
hostile forces which have come to hold men in their 
tyrannous grasp. ‘‘ Flesh,’’ the physical constitu- 
tion of man, has become sin’s property (Ro. viii. 3). 
It has fallen under sin’s dominion. It has come to 
be the instrument which sin employs in the exercise 
of its tyranny. 

No bondage could be more complete. Paul 
has left us in Romans vil. the tragic analysis of what 
it meant in his experience. But from this bondage 
also Christ had emancipated men. The power of 
sin has been broken, like the power of the evil 
spirit-forces, like the power of the Law: “ Ye have 
been emancipated from sin, and made bond-servants 
to'God, 7) (Ro Vis 22s cf vi 18), 

The proof of this was found in the experience, 
ethical and religious, of those who founded their 
lives on faithin Christ. The explanation of it which 
commended itself to Paul, may be collected from 
these and parallel statements. God sent His Son 
‘in the guise of sin’s flesh,” z.e. flesh that 
belonged to sin. He ‘“‘ made him to be sin 


for us.’?’ He ‘‘ condemned sin in the flesh.” 
Christ ‘‘ died to sin,’’ but having been raised from 
the dead, ‘‘is alive unto God.” ‘‘ Death has no 


more dominion over him,” nor yet sin, which is the 
power that sets death in motion. And those who 
dwell in faith-union with Christ, do, indeed, 
participate in a corresponding death to sin anda 
corresponding life, a life unto God (Ro. viii. 3). 
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Once more, the basal fact is the Incarnation. 
God sent His Son in the guise of sin’s flesh, 7.e. in 
the guise of that human nature which historically 
had come to be the appanage of sin, a domain where- 
in since the Fall it had exercised unchallenged 
authority. In this flesh God had ‘ condemned 
sin’’: not, or not merely, in the sense that ‘‘ by His 
sinless life Christ had broken the power of sin for the 
human race. Paul means that in the death of His 
Son God had pronounced the doom of sin, and 
brought the claim of its authority over men to an 
end.’’4 He had used the physical nature of Christ, 
that by reason of which He could suffer physical 
death, in order to promulgate and execute the 
Divine judgement upon sin. And that was possible 
because of the real and intimate union between 
Christ and “ the flesh,’’ a union so intimate that He 
could be said to be identified with sin, the power — 
which used the flesh as its organ. The strangeness 
of the phrase, ‘‘ He (God) made him sin,”’ is partly 
due to the refusal of the Apostle to say, ‘* He made 
him a sinner ’’ (compare the very similar avoidance 
of “cursed” in Gal. ili. 13). But in avoiding that, 
the Apostle has preferred rather to seem to over- 
state the identity than to understate the con- 
nection between Christ and. sin, which resulted 
from His being made man. In Paul’s’ sense 
the possibility of His being ‘‘ made sin’”’ lay in 
the fact that He was made flesh. He never 
consented to it, and therefore remained ‘“ with- 
out sin”; but short of that, His partaking of 


1See Denney, ad Ro. viii. 3 (E.G.T.) 
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flesh and blood was so complete that sin could 
wreak its worst on Him, and that worst was death. 
‘“ Sin came into the world and death by sin.” But 
here again, Christ wrung victory from defeat. He 
‘ died to sin,” 2.e. by dying escaped from its power. 
‘“ He who has died is absolved from the claims of 
sin ’’(Ro. vi. 7). He escaped because He was raised 
from the dead. The dominion of death which He 
has shaken off, is the expression of the dominion of 
sin, which was for Him, as well as for His brethren of 
mankind, a consequence of being ‘“‘ in the flesh.” 
And the faith-union with Him, out of which the new 
life of the Christian sprang, involved such (ethical) 
reproduction of His dying and living again, that 
they too had every right and reason to regard them- 
selves as emancipated from the power and authority 
of sin, no less really than would be the case with one 
who had actually died. 

Such would appear to be the line of expladaeae 
which underlies the Apostle’s allusions to redemp- 
tion from sin as an external and tyrannising power. 
As we have already seen in regard to redemption 
from the spirit-forces of evil, and from the Law, so 
here, the primary condition is the Incarnation, the 
taking of a true manhood, of human nature as it 
had come to be through original and subsequent 
submission to sin; and the achievement was due 
to the Death and Resurrection of Christ regarded as 
an indivisible moment in the Divine plan. The 
secondary condition here also is that faith-union 
with Christ, whereby the Christian shares with 


1 Cf. Ro. vi. 6, 8, 11; Gal.i. 9, iii. 24. 
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Christ in death to sin and in new life ‘‘ unto God,” 
a life of liberty from every kind of subjection save 
subjection to God alone (see Gal. v. 1; Rom. vi. 
pez3; cj. 1. .Cor. vul..22). 

It is not necessary to enter on the disputed 
question whether this faith-union was conceived by 
Paul as ‘‘ mystical,” ‘‘ sacramental,’’ or ‘‘ ethical.” 
It partook of all these characteristics.! Essentially 
it followed on an act of the will, which was a response 
to the appeal of God in Christ Jesus that men should 
be reconciled to Him. It was one with the deliberate 
acceptance of Christ as ‘‘ Lord,’’ an acceptance in 
which the whole personality was involved, both 
mind and heart and will. And the completeness of 
this surrender, combined with the completeness 
of emancipation which followed, was one great 
moment in the discovery of Christ. More even 
than One who “had the value of God,’ He 
was One who asked and received what God alone 


1 The view which is much in vogue at present, that for Paul 
Baptism was the primary and efficient condition of all Christian 
privilege, may find superficial support in some of his language, but 
is hopelessly at issue with his principles. The following points 
should be borne in mind. 1. Baptism would certainly be reckoned 
by Paul as an épyov. It belonged to the same category as circum- 
cision. 2. As such, its function and its relation to faith are covered 
by the principle laid down in Ro. iv. 11, where circumcision is des- 
cribed as “‘a sign, a seal of Abraham’s faith-righteousness which he 
had when uncircumcised.”’ Similarly, baptism was a seal of a faith- 
righteousness which believers had when unbaptised. 3. In I. Cor. 
vi. 11 the clauses rise to a climax, but the Apostle reaches the climax 
by pushing back from the washing in baptism to the consecration 
(? by the Spirit), and from the consecration to the initial ‘‘ justifica- 
tion’ (by faith). That of which baptism is the seal, is the condition, 
on the human side, of salvation. Baptism confirmed and sealed 
the birth of the new personality, as well as its admission to the new 
community. 
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could claim, because He had done what God alone 
could do. 

Answering to these external forms of bondage 
under which the human spirit had been labouring, 
were certain subjective consequences, which may 
be summarised as alienation from God, moral 
impotence, ‘‘ death ’’ in the profound sense in which 
it results from the two former. The dominion of 
hostile forces had left these results in human nature— 
moral antipathy to God, moral helplessness, moral 
death—which even the annulling of these forces 
did not in itself remove. But, such was the con- 
viction of the early Christians, they had been 
virtually cancelled, and this also was the work 
of Christ, Reconciliation, Renovation, Vivification. 
‘‘ So he was their Saviour.”’ 

1. Reconciliation. ‘‘In Christ’? they knew 
themselves to be ‘‘ reconciled to God.’’ But this 
involved the removal of the objective condition of 
‘“‘unrighteousness,’’ apart from which it was in- 
credible that the reconciliation could take place, 
with the removal of the subjective condition of fear, 
antipathy, “ enmity against God,’’ which was the 
negation of fellowship. The fact of reconciliation 
was indubitable. It followed that the means 
necessary to it had also taken effect. There had 
been ‘‘ revealed,’ that is, communicated, to those 
who were “in Christ,’? a Divine righteousness. 
This meant at once the communication of a disposi- 
tion corresponding to the Divine Will, and that 
acquittal at the bar of God which might rightly and 


1 Ro. i 17, iii. 21; Phil. iii. 9 ; see Detached Note B, p. 223. 
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properly follow. ‘‘ There is no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus.’? Stated in other 
terms, this reconciliation was described as “‘ receiv- 
ing the adoption of sons ’”’ (Gal. ili. 26, iv. 5), or, 
again, as being “‘ sanctified,’’ in the primary sense 
of the word, 1.e. “‘ brought into covenant relation 
with God.’ And, again, the medium of this in- 
tense and satisfying religious experience is Christ, 
“who by God has been made our wisdom, that 1s, 
our righteousness and consecration and redemp- 
tion.” (I Cor. i. 30 M). 

To Him also was due that reversal of man’s 
attitude to God which was the subjective side of 
Reconciliation. Partly through ignorance, partly 
through guilt, that attitude had been one of aloof- 
ness, hostility, or cringing fear. Now it is one of 
childlike confidence eager for the fellowship it 
enjoys. ‘‘ We have peace with God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’”’ ‘ Through him we both have 
access by one Spirit to the Father.’’ It is probably 
at this point that what is ascribed to God, comes 
nearest to merging in what is ascribed to Christ. 
For the effective cause of Reconciliation on this side 
was the Cross; and there was there presented a 
joint sacrifice on the part of the Father and the Son. 
“He spared not his own Son”’;‘‘ Whom heset forth - 
as a person with propitiatory power ’’; ‘‘ We pray 


1See Ps. 1. 5. This primary significance (in which the ethical 
element is still only potential) underlies many instances of the use of 
the word in the New Testament. Of specialinterest are I. Cor. vii 
14, i. 2; Heb. ix. 13. The rapid change in the connotation of the 
word and its cognates, till the earlier meaning was lost in the sense 
of supremeethical achievement, is eloquent testimony to the influence 
of Christ in welding religion and morality. 
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you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.”” On 
the other side,—‘‘ Who loved me, and gave himself for 
me ”’ ; ‘‘ Gave himself in connection with our sins”’; 

“Humbled himself, and became obedient even to 
the death of the Cross’’; ‘‘ The love of Christ 
constraineth us’’—-whatever else was understood 
to have been effected by that sacrificial death, 
to it was traced that complete change of mind, or 
‘‘ repentance,’’ of heart (‘‘ We love him because he 
first loved us ’’) and of will, which were involved in, 
and represented by, Reconciliation on the human 
side.? 

2. Life. The same inward experience was also 
stated in terms of “ life.’”’ Men had been “ dead ” 
in trespasses and sins; they were now, through 
Christ, ‘‘ alive unto God.”’ The full significance of 
this language, and of what it described, is lost unless 
we bear in mind the different meanings successively 
borne by the word “‘ life,’’ as the horizon of man’s 
hope enlarged, as his experience of God increased. 
Originally, of course, its meaning was limited to 
physical life. To ‘live’’ was to have that life 


1 Great stress appears to have been laid on the Cross as a spec- 
tacle and a symbolic act (cf. Gal. iii. 1 ; I. Cor. i. 23, ii. 2 ; Ro. iii. 25) ; 
and the Old Testament analogue to it is probably to be found, notso 
much in the Levitical sacrifices as in the Brazen Serpent (Jo. iii. 14, 
xii. 32). The distinguishing features of the strange incident recorded 
in Num. xxi. 9 ff. are thus set out by Godet. “It is the plague 
itself which, represented as vanquished by its exposure on the pole, 
becomes the means of its own defeat. This exposure takes place, 
not in a real serpent, but in a typical model, which has the property 
of representing the whole species. Thisintervention works only by 
the intervention of a moral act, the gaze of the wounded ”’ (ad 
Jo. iii. 14). Itis difficult to believe that Paul’s thought regarding 
the Atonement has not been moulded by recollection of this 
incident. (cf. Ro. vili. 3). 
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preserved, as to be “‘ saved ”’ was to escape from 
peril to that life (Levit. xvii. 5 ; Joel 1. 32 ; Hab. 
ii. 4). Then, as men began to fix their hope upon a 
World or an Age to come, “ life ’’ was used em- 
phatically to describe life in that (Messianic) age, 
participation in the “ salvation’’ which was now 
projected into the same future. In this sense it 
begins to be described as “ eternal life,’’ z.e. life 
belonging to the Age, life that runs on beyond the 
horizon of the present world. The literature of the 
Interval sufficiently explains how a Jew in our 
Lord’s time could ask, What must I do to inherit 
eternal life? but it throws no light on the new 
sense given to the phrase in the Gospel. For, in 
the New Testament, a third stage is reached in the 
history of the word, marking an even greater revo- 
lution of thought. It now describes an inner, time- 
less, and already present reality. ‘‘ The gift of God 
is eternal life’’; ‘‘and you hath he made alive” 
‘that they which are alive should not henceforth 
live unto themselves.’"! It is “‘ life ’’ in a new sense, 
life on a new plane, the life of a new world. And, 
according to Paul, men who believed in Christ had 
it.2. They were “ alive from the dead ”’ (Ro. vi. 13) 
in the double sense that their previous life had been 


1 In the last of these phrases Paul (II. Cor. v. 15) seems to be 
consciously using the word in both senses ; compare Gal. v. 25, where 
the two members of the verse are not tautologous ; it means “‘ if we 
are alive by the Spirit, let us walk by the Spirit ”’ ; cp. also Col. ii. 6. 


* Indirect evidence of the emphasis which Paul laid upon this 
doctrine of the absolute newness of the life in Christ, may be found in 
Il. Tim. ii. 18. The notion that ‘‘ the resurrection is past already, 

- might well be due to an erpin (aga athe or misapprehension of such 
teaching. 
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really death, in sin; and further, that they had 
“died ”’ (through faith-fellowship with Christ) to 
that in which they had been held bound, whether 
sin (Ro. vi. 11) or the law (Ro. vi. 6). The new 
life, the life of the new Age, had begun. The 
breach with the old was at least ideally complete. 
Old things were passed away; all things were 
become new. 

And this is not to be dismissed asmeremysticism. 
It was a spiritual experience which found daily con- 
firmation in new ethical ambitions and new ethical 
achievements. Paul would almost seem to have 
anticipated the charge in Ephesians iv. 20-32. 
There the ‘‘ mystical ’’ principle of the new life is 
immediately followed by an exposition of its 
application to conduct, and its working is traced 
in the fulfilment of quite commonplace duties. 

But it is only when we do full justice to the 
absoluteness and completeness of the change which 
Paul thus witnessed and expected in those who 
‘called on the name of the Lord,” that we can 
realise how the experience which he thus interpreted, 
led directly to the acknowledgment of Christ as 
Divine. Viewed under this form of ‘‘life”’ also, 
the supreme gift is one which reached men through 
Him. He “is our life.’’ It is ‘‘ the life of Jesus ” 
that is ‘‘ manifested in our mortal body ”’ (Col. iii. 4) 
the life which is eternal in its quality and ethical 
in its character. Hence that Christ, through relation 
to whom men come into possession of this “‘ life,’’ is 
recognised as a “‘ life-giving spirit ”’ (I. Cor. xv. 45). 
At this point the identification with the Spirit of 
God is very nearly reached, and along this avenue 
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men have not much further to travel before they 
reach the acknowledgment of Christ as God. 


4. THE ETHICAL PROOF 


These forms of the saving influence of Christ were 
such as were inwardly apprehended. Their validity 
rested on the testimony of individual experience. 
But there was the closest connection between this 
and the evidence of conduct and character which 
was tested by the observation of other men. Here 
also there was a change, in some respects a revolu- 
tion. The poison of corruption which sin had 
introduced into the constitution of man was 
checked. In the presence of temptation he had 
felt himself vacillating and helpless. ‘‘ That which 
I would, I do not.’”’ He was “ tempted of his own 
lust and enticed.’’ Despair over against the ex- 
ternal forces by which he had been enslaved, had 
been confirmed and deepened by the despair of 
moralincapacity. That wasnowatanend. Moral 
weakness was replaced by strength, reiterated 
defeat by continuous victory. ‘ I can do all things 
through him that strengtheneth me.”’ ‘‘ Thanks be 
to God who giveth us the victory.” 

The proof was seen everywhere as the Gospel 
spread. The new power was felt in greater or less 
measure by each new believer. In Christ he was 
“a new creature.” It was manifested in each new 
community or ‘‘ fellowship of the Spirit’? which 
sprang spontaneously into being through the in- 
evitable knitting together ‘‘ in love’ of those who | 
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“ sanctified Christ as Lord.’’ (cf. I. Pet. 3. 15). It 
expressed itself in the individual, in a disposition 
marked by good-will, buoyancy, and serenity of 
mind, by long-temperedness and kindness in 
thought and deed, by uprightness and consider- 
ateness and self-control.1 In the community it 
expressed itself in response to the claims of a 
common life, common interests, and the sum- 
mons of a common duty. The consciousness of 
these welled up to the submerging of all distinc- 
tions, social and racial alike, even that between Jew 
and Gentile. It is, after all, more important that 
St. Peter at Antioch at first joined with Gentiles ina 
common meal, than that he afterwards changed his 
mind. And the natural anxiety of St. Paul that 
this ‘‘ fruit of the Spirit’’ should continue, increase, 
and extend, must not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that it had actually been produced, and that not 
ence only, but commonly, normally where the Gospel 
was preached. The Apostle’s vision of a redeemed 
humanity growing up into “ the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ,’’? may seem to us as 
the day-dream of an enthusiast. But it sprang 
from, and rested upon, facts that were before his 
eyes, the life that was being lived by many groups of 
men and women who had been “ redeemed.’’ 

In whatever form evil had impinged on human 
life, Christ had dealt with it and worsted it. What- 
ever mischief it had wrought on the human person- 
ality within, Christ had reversed it, healed it.’ Men 
had found “ salvation ’’ in a sense that transcended 


1 Compare Gal, v. 22 ff. 
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all that their forefathers had ever looked for in the 
promise of it ; and Christ was the ‘‘ Saviour.’’ The 
Kingdom had come. It was theirs, righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost; and Christ 
was the King. They found “ access to God,’”’ of 
which they had previously despaired ; and Christ was 
the Way. ‘They enjoyed that experience which was 
either foreshadowed by, or crystallised into, the 
saying, ‘‘ He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father.’’ They had accepted Him as Messiah. 
They had bowed their hearts to Him as Lord. 

After such a history, it is surely trifling to appeal 
to the practice of hailing secular potentates as Deus 
ac Dominus in order to explain what followed. 
That was adulation. This was adoration. The 
process we have been tracing was a process in the 
minds of religious men, men who had felt the need 
of God, and the need of what God alone could do. 
And when they found these needs satisfied in Jesus 
Christ, whom they had hailed as Lord, the further 
step was inevitable, by whomsoever it was taken. 
Nothing could truly express their attitude, or do 
justice to their experience, but, ‘‘ My Lord and my 
God.”’ 


5. THe LorD THE SPIRIT 


The last step in this process was facilitated by 
the effect of St. Paul’s teaching in another direction. 
When in Romans viii (and elsewhere) he treats 
‘“ Christ ’’ and “‘ the Spirit ’’ as if they were practi- 
cally interchangeable, andwhen in II. Cor. 111.17 he 
says, ‘‘ The Lord is the Spirit,’’ he does two things of 

P 
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far-reaching importance. He marks the comple- 
tion of a process of discovery as to the relation 
between Christ and the Spirit. In this process 
there were three stages. In the first, as we gather 
from the Synoptic Gospels, Christ was regarded as 
the Organ of the Spirit. In the second He is 
presented as the Bestower of the Spirit. And by 
Paul He is set in a relation with the Spirit which is 
dificult to distinguish from identity. By this the 
Apostle takes a great step forward towards the 
recognition of Christ as eternally One with the 
Father. No doubt it is an “identification”’ that 
seeks to give expression to practical experience, 
rather than one based on any theory.! It provided 
an explanation of the sense of an inward presence of 
Christ, as also of the sense of being (in fellowship 
with other believers) ensphered “in Christ.” A 
presence that could be known by the spirit of man, 
because it was the presence of Spirit, which was also 
recognisable as the presence of Christ ; an including 
atmosphere in which Christians ‘ live and move and 
have their being;’’ a Spirit-sphere which has the 
characteristics of the spiritual Christ: experiences 
which clothed themselves in some such forms as 
these, found expression in this identification. 
When we look more closely at these experiences 
we see that they were partly religious, and partly 


1See Somerville op cit., p. 120. ‘‘ What we learn from his 
utterances is, that, to the Christian consciousness, Christ and the 
Spirit of God are one and the same, that the influence of the personal 
Christ upon us is equivalent, as regards its moral and religious effects, 
to the energy of the Divine Spirit, and that it is only through our 
faith in Him that we experience that specific working of God’s Spirit 
that was exemplified supremely in His life.”’ 
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ethical. Those that were religious, belonging to 
man’s relation to God, are naturally difficult for us 
toapprehend. They had to do with the mystery of 
religious consciousness. They arose out of the 
possibility that ‘‘ spirit with spirit can meet,”’ out of 
the fact of fellowship between the spirit of man and 
the spiritual Christ. An experience which could 
be thus described, lay at the foundation of Paul’s 
religious life as a Christian. ‘‘ It pleased God to 
reveal his Son inme.”’ It was an experience of the 
inner life of Jesus as a present fact in his own life.! 
And the religious results which followed, peace with 
God, access to God, communion with God, proved to 
be identical with what might be expected from the 
presence of the Spirit of God. For that “Spirit of 
God,’”’ as conceived prior to the revelation in Christ, 
may be best described as ‘‘God in action,’”’ and 
especially as God in action in the experience of men. 
Now there was discovered the closest correspondence 
between what would naturally be described as the 
action of the Spirit, and the influence exerted by 
Jesus. For example, “‘ access to the Father ’’ is 
Paul’s way of describing the supreme privilege of 
religion ; and while he could say indifferently that for 
him it was realised in the Spirit (Eph. u. 18) and 
mediated by Christ (Eph. i. 12), he had within his 
cognisance the witness of those who had known 
Him in the flesh, that this was also the result 
of fellowship with Jesus. 


1Cf. Herrmann, Communion with God, p. 78: “‘As soon as trust 
in Jesus wakens this thought within us (viz., that there is a living 
God), we connect the thought at once with our experience of the 
inner life of Jesus as a present fact in our own life,”’ 
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Again, it will not suffice to label this as ‘‘ Pauline 
mysticism,’’ and as such dismiss it. For quite 
plainly it corresponded to, and was attested by, a 
new orientation of the will, and by the manifesta- 
tion in Paul, and many others, ofstriking phenomena 
of character and conduct. And these phenomena 
amounted to the reproduction in individuals and 
in the community of a character which recognisably 
corresponded to the teaching and example of Christ. 
When men were found of whom it could be said that 
they loved God with all their heart and their 
neighbours as themselves, the explanation was that 
‘Christ was in’”’ them. When men found them- 
selves, through being admitted to the sacred fellow- 
ship, embraced in an atmosphere where this temper 
ruled, the explanation was that they were ‘‘in Christ.” 
To speak of the thirteenth chapter of I. Corinthians 
as a ‘‘ Hymn of Love,”’’ is not only to be guilty of 
a pitiful misconception, but to miss its witness to 
important facts, It is the celebration and analysis 
of what was already a fact of experience, the new 
binding force of Agapé, by which believers in Jesus 
Christ were actually united to one another. For 
though “‘ love,’”’ in the perfectness which is here 
described, was no doubt still only imperfectly 
realised, it is equally true that it was far from being 
only anideal. It was already the connective tissue 
by which the Body of Christ was held together. 
And it was one of the ‘‘ charismata,”’ 7.e. one of 
the observable results of the working of the Spirit 
in the lives of men. It was out of the interaction 
of these three factors, the conception of the Spirit 
as the energy of God, the remembrance of the 
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results of discipleship of Jesus, and the experience 
of and within the Fellowship, that Paul drew his 
‘ identification ’’ between the Spirit and Christ. 

In the view of Paul there were two great miracles, 
which he was never tired of contemplating. One 
was the resurrection of Christ, with its analogue, 
the “ quickening’’ of men who otherwise were 
“ dead in trespasses and sins.’’ The other was the 
calling into being of the Church; not the organisation 
with its various ministries and officials, but the 
organism, the living body of Christ, constituted 
through the incorporation in one fellowship of 
those who believed in Him; constituted, however, 
not by the mere coalescence of individuals, but by 
the action of the life-giving Spirit of Christ. Paul 
must have seen this take place again and again, and 
he delighted to dwell on the wonder of what had 
been effected in the knitting together of men who 
had no other relationship to each other than the 
one they found in Christ, and on the certatnty that 
through the same indwelling “ Spirit of unity ”’ 
this Body, the Church, would continue to make 
increase, until at the last it stood before God a 
redeemed humanity, which had reached “ the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

To the greatness of the achievement already 
visible, and the vastness of the conception of the 
goal, corresponded Paul’s conception of Him who 
was the initial source, the governing influence, and 
the absolute standard, of this great process of 
redemption. But, more than that, reflection on 
this ethical experience brought God and Christ and 
the Spirit into the closest collocation. The whole 
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process was the working out of the will of God, the 
fulfilment of the promise of God, and tended to the 
glory of God. It was His love, His mercy, His 
grace, His long-suffering, to which men’s salvation 
was ultimately due. But each of the attributes and 
qualities of God in His redemptive relation to men 
is also predicated of Christ ; and while as ‘‘ Lord ”’ 
there is assigned to Him a place in the adoration 
and the faith of men which is indistinguishable from 
that they assign to God, as “ the Spirit ”’ there is 
assigned to Him a relation to God which is inherent 
and eternal. 

This relation St. Paul enforces in various ways. 
Christ is ‘the image of God’’; in Him “dwells the 
whole fulness of the Godhead.’’ But specially he 
emphasises the relation in terms of ‘‘ sonship.” 
God “sent his own Son,” ‘‘spared not his own Son.” 
He is ‘‘ the Son of his love.’”’ What we have here is 
evidence of the clarifying and deepening and setting 
in right relation of that impression of filial con- 
sciousness which Jesus left upon His followers+ 
Neither intellectual construction nor speculation 
gave rise to this conception of the relation between 
Jesus and the Father. It came from Jesus, and 
was innate in Him. And as the Resurrection put 
the seal of Divine authentication upon His con- 
sciousness as the God-sent Redeemer, so did it put 
the seal of Divine acknowledgment upon the filial 
consciousness which had been the deepest thing 
in His personality. On this broad foundation of 
the Lordship of Christ and the Sonship of Christ, 


See above pp. 51-155... 
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the one an inference from religious experience, and 
the other a factor in the consciousness of Jesus, 
St. Paul builds his specific Christology. 

But he, too, holds fast to the conviction that 
the Christ whom he worships, and whom his faith 
sets on the plane of God, is the same as the Jesus 
who had been ‘‘ born of a woman,’’ “ of the seed of 
David,” who had lived and taught as a man among 
men, and had died upon the Cross. 

It is, indeed, on the human manifestation of 
Christ that St. Paul’s whole Gospel is based. 
‘Christ died for our sins,’’ and it was “in the 
flesh”’ that He died, in ‘‘the body of the flesh’’ that 
God reconciled men to Himself. The fact of our 
Lord’s humanity is thus absolutely indispensable to 
the Apostle’s theory of salvation. It provides the 
identification of the Redeemer with the race He 
would redeem, in all human experience save the 
consciousness of having sinned. Thus“ the Lord,” 
towards whom Paul took up an attitude of worship, 
adoration, thankfulness and expectation, was for 
him, no less than for the other Apostles, personally 
identical with Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is not necessary to our purpose to follow into 
further detail the expansion which Paul gave to the 
conception of Christ and of His work. No single 
feature of it, nor yet all the new aspects which are 
traceable to Paul taken together, really enhanced 
the dignity and the glory assigned to Christ beyond 
what was involved in acknowledging Him as Lord. 
Even where he reaches the furthest point in cele- 
brating the universal significance of Christ, and 
proclaims Him as the sphere in which all created 
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being was created, the Agent and the Goal of its 
creation (Col. i. 16, 17), he is still claiming what 
belongs to Him as Lord. And the significance of 
his claiming it for Christ lies rather in the repudia- 
tion of what was being falsely claimed for other 
Powers, than in its providing special enhancement 
of the glory of ‘‘ the Lord.” 

In view of all these facts it will appear that the 
actual naming of Christ as ‘“‘ God ”’ was compara- 
tively unimportant. And we shall no longer be sur- 
prised that it does not take place until we reach the 
latest stage of New Testament thought, in the 
Johannine literature. To take such a step would 
probably have been impossible for St. Paul, in view 
of the intense monotheism which he shared with his 
race. Moreover, nothing, not even the Cross, could 
have compared with this as an obstacle and a 
stumbling-block in his preaching of the Gospel to 
the Jews. And the entire absence of any suggestion 
of opposition to his Gospel on this ground, as well 
as of any defence of such an assertion on his part, is 
further proof, if such were needed, that he refrained 
from giving this form of expression to his faith. 

What we feel in Paul is in fact just this, a man 
who is being urged by a thousand different experi- 
ences of the profoundest kind, urged by everything 
that he recognised in Christ, towards this very con- 
fession that He is God, but withheld by the opposing 
force of the monotheistic conviction. And neither 
he nor any of his contemporaries had either the 
philosophical training or the philosophical vocabu- 
lary which a later generation of the Church had to 
employ, in order to develop a doctrine of the Trinity. 
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We are confronted therefore with this significant 
fact. The writers of the New Testament (with the 
exception above noted) do not call Christ ‘‘ God,” 
but they with one accord take up to Him an 
attitude which is what men adopt towards God alone. 
Herein lies the essential difference between the 
“ Christology ’’ of the pre-Catholic Church and the 
“ deification ’’ of men, of which many examples can 
be found in contemporary paganism. It is true 
that in the first century, as at other times, the 
title “‘God”’ was given to great men, heroes, 
and especially Emperors; but it was precisely 
the title which was for so long withheld from 
Christ. And, meanwhile, He was looked on, ap- 
proached, felt, as God, in a way in which such men 
never were. Some of these “ deified ’? men became 
objects of worship, temples were built in their 
honour, sacrifices offered, guilds of priests estab- 
lished to maintain the public recognition of their 
divine rank. But in all this there was nothing 
corresponding to what was deepest in the attitude 
of the early Christian Church to Christ. There was 
nothing corresponding to the Christian conviction 
regarding Christ’s relation to the Father, His 
supreme significance for the religious and the moral 
life of men. 

The religious insignificance of this Hellenistic 
“ deification’’’ has been well insisted upon’ by 
Mr. Edwyn Bevan, when he says, ‘‘ The offering of 
divine honours to men arose among the Greeks as 
a formality whose significance was mainly that it 
showed how empty religion generally had become. 
Among the Roman aristocracy, among the educated 
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people generally, the ascription of deity to the 
living Emperor, if not mere flattery, was no doubt 
understood in a metaphorical sense which emptied 
it of value properly religious.’’4 

The heathen world could lightly hail men as 
“ gods,’’ just because “‘ god’’ meant so little to it. 
Paul and his contemporaries were withheld from 
naming Christ as God, because to them “ God ” 
meant so much. And even when the name was 
given to Christ, it was on the ground of beliefs held 
by Christians regarding their Lord, to which the 
deification of great men affords no parallel. Their 
belief concerning Him was through and through 
religious. It entered into and controlled their 
interpretation of life, their daily intercourse with 
God, their constant recognition of duty. 

While the New Testament as a whole bears 
witness to this, the Letters to the Seven Churches 
might alone suffice for illustration. Here, outside 
the immediate influence of Pauline thought, we 
find a conception of Christ which is unsurpassed 
in its majesty, in its approximation to equating 
Him with the Father: and yet we find at the 
same time the conception of One who remains in 
the closest touch with His people, who shows 
Himself full of interest in, and knowlege of, their 
circumstances, full of sympathy with their experi- 
ence. The Christ-conception which reflects itself 
so clearly in these letters is that of One who, 
on the one hand, demands the full allegiance 


1E, R. Bevan, in Hastings’ Encycl of Religion and Ethics, 
iv. 531. 
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and obedience of men, distributes the blessings 
and the judgements of God with an authority that 
is not less than Divine ; while, on the other hand, 
He associates Himself with His people on earth, 
following their “ works,’”’ their tribulation, their 
anxiety, with a concern and tenderness which were 
just the extension to a later generation of the 
qualities that men had learnt to recognise in Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

Once more: this is a conception which finds no 
true analogy in any contemporary practice of 
“ deification.”” That meant no more than making 
certain men honorary members of an already over- 
crowded Pantheon. If the Divine name and 
status were finally assigned to Jesus Christ, it was by 
men who held the purest and most exalted conception 
of the God-head, who at the same time could no 
longer resist the converging pressure of history and 
experience. If the followers of Christ for two 
generations hesitated to give their Master the name 
of “ God,’’ we may claim that when they did so it was 
because they could give no other. It was indubit- 
ably no empty title that the Church bestowed. It 
had bowed to Him heart and mind and will, as well 
as knee. It sought to “ bring every thought into 
obedience’’ to Him. It looked to Him to bring 
men to the Father, as it believed that He had 
“declared ’”’ the Father to men. It claimed from 
Him all that men had ever claimed from God. 
Taught by His Spirit it claimed from Him a life 
deeper, holier and more satisfying than men had 
ever before looked for, even from God. In Himthe 
individual found peace with God, the community 
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an undying life for itself and for its several members. 
As in hailing Him as Lord, the Church had done 
justice to that in Jesus which lay behind and went 
beyond His Messiahship, so now it was called on to do 
justice to what lay behind and went beyond His 
place and function as ‘‘ Lord”’; and that is what 
the Church did when it said at last, He, too, is God. 


DETACHED NOTE A (p. 93) 
Our Lorp’s ANTICIPATION OF His DEATH 


In assigning the anticipation of His death to 
an early period in our Lord’s ministry, I have 
followed the evidence of the text of Mark as it 
stands. It is believed by some good authorities 
that we are not justified in so doing; that the 
reference to the Bridegroom being “‘ taken away ”’ 
is out of place where it stands in Mk. il. 20. It is 
pointed out that the removal of 19b, 20 would 
create no obvious gap, and suggested that these 
clauses may have been brought in here ‘‘ by attrac- 
tion of similar matter’’; alternativelv, that they 
may be an accretion reflecting the subsequent 
thought of the Church. It is, of course, not 
possible to disprove the possibility that the text 
of Mark has some such history behind it. But I see 
no reason to believe that it is proved, or even 
probable. It must be remembered that the differ- 
ence between “ early ’’ and “ late ’’ in the Ministry 
is, after all, a matter of months; and that prior 
to the Ministry itself there were the years of prepa- 
ration, and of self-adjustment to the vocation of 
Messiah ; and that there is no a priori improba- 
bility that He should foresee catastrophe as the 
issue of such a ministry as He contemplated. Such 
anticipation was only too easy in view of the fate 
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that had notoriously befallen many prophets of 
righteousness ; and the figure of the Suffering 
Servant may have yielded its meaning to Jesus 
before the opening of His ministry. The problem 
has its importance chiefly in relation to the view 
to be taken of the attitude in which our Lord 
approached His ministry at the outset. That this 
was an attitude of optimistic hopefulness, after- 
wards corrected by experience, seems to me really 
improbable. His task was too great and difficult, 
and He understood it too well. For these reasons 
it seems best to accept the testimony of the Marcan 
text as we have it. 


DETACHED NOTE B (p. 202) 


“ THE COMMUNICATION OF A DIVINE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS ”’ 


This, the communication, and not merely or 
mainly the demonstration, of ‘‘ the righteousness 
of God,” is Paul’s great theme in Romans i.-iil., 
which reaches its culminating exposition inili. 25, 26. 
The current exegesis of this passage depends on 
certain assumptions ; (a) that God had previously 
‘‘ overlooked sin,’’ (6) that this overlooking of sin 
had created a problem or a demand that God’s 
righteousness should somehow be vindicated. For 
(a), though it is fundamental to this interpretation, 
only the slenderest evidence is offered, viz. Acts 
Xvil. 30; while against it, to go no further back, is 
the whole force of Ro. 1. 18-32. There Paul has 
shown the continuous application of the Divine 
wrath, not only to Jews, but to Gentiles, seen in 
their progressive moral deterioration. For (d) no 
evidence is offered ; and, indeed, apart from this 


- passage as currently interpreted, there is no evidence 


that God’s failure to punish sin had thrown 
doubt upon His attribute of righteousness. 
When Paul speaks of God revealing (Ro. 1. 17), 


_ manifesting, or declaring (ili. 26 A.V.) His righteous- 


ness, he is thinking, not of an objective demonstra- 
tion that God is righteous, but of such dynamic 
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manifestation as involves communication of it to 
men. Thus a fair but slightly paraphrastic transla- 
tion of the passage might run (taking ‘‘ exhibition ” 
in the sense of a gift communicated): ‘ Christ 
Jesus, whom God set forth in all the bloody circum- 
stance of His death, as a person of propitiatory 
power through faith, unto the exhibition of His 
righteousness, with a view to the passing over of 
former sins, through the forbearance of God—unto 
the exhibition of His righteousness at the present 
time, that He might be just and the justifier of him 
who grounds on faith in Jesus.’’ The passage is, 
in fact, an expansion of II. Cor. v. 19: ‘‘ God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them.” 
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